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Balancing the scales on the 
latest diet crazes 


ESL major returns 
_with 1,800 more U.S. 
citizens via Naval ship 


By Dustin LUCA 
Editor 


Over the summer, many of us 
watched as a war sparked and ignited 
over in Israel and Lebanon, but we 
did not see it the way Northern Essex 
ESL major Fouad Elia did. 

For 34 days spanning from the 
middle of July to the middle of 
August, the border between Lebanon 
and Israel was the focal point of 
attention around the world as a war 
that began with the kidnapping of 
two Israeli soldiers turned into a dev- 
astating bombing run against the 
organized forces of Hezbollah, one 
of over a dozen factions holding 
presence within Lebanon. 


During that fighting, drastic 
efforts were made to bring nearly 
25,000 American citizens in Lebanon 
out of the line of fire. Among some 
of the first batches of Americans to 
come home was Elia. ; 

“(Israel) hit every important 
thing. When they hit the bridges, no 
more supplies went into this area,” 
said Elia, circling his finger around 
the northeastern quadrant of a map of 
Lebanon. 

For Elia, who at the time was vis- 
iting family, the attacks were espe- 
cially close to home as he stayed in 


Juniyah, Lebanon, a city nearly 10 


miles northeast of Beiruit, the coun- 
try's capital and the scene of some of 
the heaviest air strikes to take place 
during the war. 

According to Elia’s sister Marie- 
Christine Daou, who was in America 
during the war, fighting in Lebanon 
is almost an everyday routine. But 
attacks such as those that were seen 
during the time of conflict were far 


expected. 
“They've been living in this | 


kind of an environment, though not & 


as intense, for a long time,” said 
Daou. “When this last thing hap- | 
pened, they did not expect it. They — 
did not expect this outcome over a 
whole region.” 

And while the development of 
World War III was a primary con- — 
cern around the world, especially — 
in the United States, the thought 
was not necessarily the same where — 
the bombs rained and gunfire flew 
almost around the clock. 

“In Lebanon, we have 18 reli 
gions,” said Elia. “It depends on | 
your affiliation... you look at it ina — 
different way.” 

“The thought never occurred to 
the civilians,” added Daou. “They — 
wefe more concerned about 
humanitarian stuff.” 


See Student page 7 . 


larger than anyone could have § 


New VP prepares for position 


Dean of college in 
Michigan selected to 
replace VP Bevilacqua 
By Dustin Luca 

Editor 


Starting Oct. 23, Northern Essex 


will have a new face in the Vice. 


President of Academic Affairs seat: 
Dr. Lane A. Glenn. 
With his arrival at 
the college delayed 
while he transitioned 
his life from his current 
‘position at Oakland 
Community College in 
Auburn Hills, Mich., 
Glenn was one of over 
50 initial candidates for 
the opening at the col- 
lege advertised across 
the country shortly after 
acting VP Paul 
Bevilacqua announced 


winter. 

“We ran ads all over the U.S. and 
academic media,” said NECC 
President David Hartleb. “Then a 
search committee consisting of fac- 
ulty, staff and myself screened the 
52 down to 12 semi-finalists using 
criteria in the ad.” 

From there, said Hartleb, the 
committee narrowed the field of 12 
down to three finalists who were all 
later brought on the campus to meet 


Courtesy photo 
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with staff and faculty and to get a 
feel for their prospective future 
home. 

“Tt was tough (making a deci- 
sion) because these three people 
were really good, but we felt that 
Glenn was the best candidate,” said 
Hartleb. “There wasn't much differ- 
ence (between the candidates). This 
was a really rich pool. We were very 
lucky.” 

Hartleb said that Glenn came out 
on top because Glenn has “extensive 


background in training.” 


“Not only does he 
have a strong back- 
ground in Academic 
Affairs, but also with 
business,” said 
Hartleb, adding that a 
lot of his experience is 
credited to his current 
position at Oakland 
Community College, 
Dean of Academic 
Affairs and Student 
Services. 

Along with being 
Oakland 
Community College 
since 2001, Glenn also served as a 
professor of theater and English at 
Lansing Community College, also in 
Michigan, from 1994 to 1999 and as 
Director of Special Projects and 
Director of Learning Services for the 
Business & Community Institute at 
Lansing Community College. 

“Tt was a breadth of experience 
that made him very desirable,” said 
Hartleb. 


Glenn's decision to come to the 
area was based partly on the desire 
to spend time with family living in 
the New England area. 

“T've been looking around for an 
opportunity in the northeastern 
area,” said Glenn. “I've also been 
looking for colleges that seemed to 
have the same student focus and 
desire to innovate that I have.” 

Glenn specifically mentioned 
Northern Essex's recent renovations 
and construction in Haverhill as 
good signs for the college communi- 


“These are all signs that the col- 
lege is looking forward to grow in 
ways that are important to student 
success,” said Glenn. “Two year 
colleges provide opportunities to 
students for a variety of reasons. 
There are all sorts of pathways that 
are opened to the students. We're 
open door institutions, and I wanted 
to find an institution like NECC that 
opens its doors very wide.” 

In the past few weeks, current 
Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Paul Bevilacqua said he has commu- 
nicated with Glenn on occasion by 
phone and e-mail, and also spoke 
with him for a short time when he 
was making his rounds at Northern 
Essex. 

“J got the impression that he's 
got experience,” said Bevilacqua, 
adding that Glenn seemed excited 
about the opportunity to work at a 
smaller college. “He's got a little 
broader view of the world, and 
because of that he can adapt and 


make new friends easier. He should 
be able to bring that knowledge with 
him to adapt to this new area.” 

Bevilacqua also added that fol- 
lowing his retirement, which begins 
officially on Oct. 12, he will be 
available to assist Glenn with his 
new position if necessary. 

“J haven't tried to push anything 
on to him,” said Bevilacqua. “If he 
runs into something and wants 
advice, I'll be willing to help him. 
But I won't offer recommendations; 
I'll only give background info.” 

Glenn, admittedly excited about 
coming to Northern Essex, is hope- 
ful he can bring a lot to Hartleb's 
table of Vice Presidents, adding that 
a focus he shares with all the col- 
leges he chooses to work with 
include introducing new teaching 
methods, new concepts and more. 

“T'm passionate about that,” said 
Glenn. “I've got a lot of energy and 


_ passion for this work, and I think 


that's what I am going to bring to the 
table at Northern Essex. 
Community colleges are designed to 
serve our community. Everybody is 
a conduit of the community. We 
should always be learning from our 
community about what its needs are, 
and from the students about what 
their needs are.” 

“T'm a real community connec- 
tor,” Glenn added. 

Glenn will begin working on the 
campus on Wednesday Oct. 11, the 
day before Bevilacqua retires, and 
will officially take on his new role 
two weeks later from the same office 


as Bevilacqua. According to 
Bevilacqua, the fact that Glenn is 
starting six weeks into the semester 
is a good sign. 

“The fact that he's taking so long 
to get here shows that he's a respon- 
sible guy,” said Bevilacqua. “He has 
a very large transition ahead of him, 
so he's leaving in a responsible 
way.” 

According to Hartleb, Glenn's 
delayed arrival is a result of having 
to relocate his entire life, including 
buying a new house and coming to 
New England with his wife and 
child. In the meantime, Hartleb is 
happy with Bevilacqua still in the 
chair. 

“Paul does an excellent job, and 
we're sorry to lose him,” said 
Hartleb. “But I think (Glenn) will 
be a really valuable addition here.” 

As Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, Glenn will be Chief 
Acadmic Officer, and thus will be 
responsible for the quality and 
appropriateness of all of the credit 
courses offered at Northern Essex. 
With all of his past experience, 
Glenn is coming prepared for the 
task. 

“Every decision has an out- 
come,” said Glenn, adding that his 
focus in decision always factors in 
its effects on students. “And to 
determine if that decision is the night 
decision, we have to ask ourselves 
two questions: Will this decision 
enhance or expand education, and 
how do we know?” 
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The end of an era at 
Northern Essex 


A lot of us students, too many 
perhaps, are guilty of coming to this 
college and not being aware of the 
work and the time that is put into the 
programs we attend. Really, we just 
come in, sign up for classes that fit 
our degree program, and then com- 
plain to our parents when we actually 
have to attend them. 

The truth of the matter, though, is 
that every course has a curriculum, a 
syllabus, a set schedule, and an 
assigned professor that must adhere to 
an academic standard of quality when 
instructing the course. If we were 
missing any of these things, we'd be 
lost. And there are hundreds upon 
hundreds, possibly over a thousand, 
of these courses available at Northern 
Essex, all falling into over 70 degree 
programs available to us so we can 
better our lives and future financial 
standing wherever our resulting 
careers may take us. 


In the months ahead, our college 
will be going through a significant 
change. An era is ending, though 
most of us are oblivious to it. And 
that era is the 37-year career of cur- 
rent Vice President of Academic 
Affairs Paul Bevilacqua. 

For a significant portion of his 
time here, Bevilacqua held the posi- 
tion responsible for, in the words of 
President David Hartleb, working 
“with faculty, staff and students to 
make sure the programs (at Northern 
Essex) are available and of high qual- 
ity.” 

In all fairness, without his leader- 
ship and contributions to this college 
over the years, most (if not all) of our 
degree programs would not be the 
same. 

So, from the staff of the NECC 
Observer and on behalf of the student 
body, we thank you, Mr. Bevilacqua, 
for your efforts toward making our 
college experience as beneficial as it 
can possibly be. 

Good luck in your retirement. 
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How to submit a letter to the Observer 


The Observer welcomes letters from our readers. Letters for publication 
may be submitted via email, mail or by dropping off the letter at the news- 
room, located in Rm. C-222 in the Spurk building. 

All letters must be be signed and also include a phone number for verifi- 
cation. Email submissions should include “Letter to Editor” in the subject line 
or risk not being received by the Observer email system. 


We prefer s 
observer 


missions via email: 
necc.mass.equ 


*Include “Letter to Editor’ in the subject line. 


But, if you wish to submit a letter via paper: 
Letter to Editor, NECC Observer, 100 Elliot St., Haverhill, MA 01830 


While we attempt to publish all letters, 
we reserve the right to edit or reject those received. 


The NECC Observer is a member of the Associated Collegiate Press, 
College Media Advisers Inc., the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
and the New England Press Association. 


THE SAME PEOPLE 
WHO a THEY RE 


SPREADING DEMOC 
IN THE MIDEAST? 


KRTcampus cartoon 


What brings you to Northern 
Essex Community College? 


Bryan Burns-Fedele, Liberal Arts 
“Continuing my further education.” 


Colleen Nocera, Human Services 


“A new career and my aspirations. 
I’m planning on working on my asso- 
ciate’s in Human Services, then trans- 
ferring.” 


Chris Wyman, Secondary Education 
“This is kind of interesting, but basi- 
cally, I’m on a hockey team and I 
need to take specific classes to stay on 
It 


Photos/Interviews by Stacie Peters 


Augie Hoffman, Undeclared 

“I’m also on the hockey team. I’m 
only here for a semester, so I don’t 
have a major. We basically knew that 
we needed to take some classes and 
heard that this was the best college 
around to do so.” 


Jeremy LeBlanc, Accounting 

“Tm using NECC as a starting point. 
I'll eventually go to a different col- 
lege, but NECC is a good place to 
start.” 


Caylene Pillsbury, Music 
“I’m mostly here for the Music pro- 
gram. Not many community colleges 


> 


offer music classes 


Wi ie <> @ 
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The new ‘progressive way of thinking 


When it comes to 
knowledge, there is 
no deadline 


By STACIE PETERS 
Opinions Editor 


“You've been 
at a community 
college for four 
years?!” the girl 
on the telephone 
exclaimed. i 
can't even imag- 
‘ine how that hap- 
pens!” 

I was 
stunned. Not 

SS because of what 
she had said, because I knew everyone 
around me was thinking it, but because 
she had said it out loud, and right to 
me. Nor did she request an explanation 
as to why this had happened. She had 
merely provided commentary, and 
unhelpful, ignorant commentary at 
that. 

It was at this very moment I began 
to feel doubt. 

Let me explain. Last semester, I 
applied to a university in New York 
City that described itself as a “progres- 
sive” liberal arts college focused on 
“social change.” I did the typical col- 
lege fare - visited the campus, spent 
hours browsing through their Web site 
and catalogues, wrote and revised an 
essay four times over; I even sent them 
a portfolio of Observer newspaper 
clippings displaying my work as the 
ultra-liberal “socialist trying to push 


5 Reasons to get 
involved: 


eMeet other students! 


eFree giveaways! 
eMeet the college 
administration! 


eLooks good on resume! 


eCommunity Service 
Learning opportunities! 


her left-wing agenda” Opinions 
Editor. 

The last thing I did, before receiv- 
ing my rejection letter, was schedule 
an interview. 

The person who interviewed me 
was not an admissions officer. She was 
not even a teacher. She was merely a 
student, possibly even younger than 
me. And now I felt like this girl was 
mocking me. 

“You've been at a community col- 
lege for four years?!” the girl on the 
telephone exclaimed. “J can't even 
imagine how that happens!” 

So how does that happen? How 
does a person stay at a 
two-year community 
college for four 
years? I know I'm not 
the only one. In four 
years, you meet plen- 
ty of people who have 
been here a while - 
often in your first 
year, when you're 
wondering the same 
thing about them. 

Yet the disrespect 
is only temporary. As time progresses, 
you're exposed to all sorts of students 
from different backgrounds living in 
different situations. For one thing, 
people who assume that community 
college is a place for students straight 
out of high school would only be par- 
tially correct. Filling the halls along- 
side these bright-eyed teenagers are 
older, non-traditional students, who 
may have already completed college at 
twenty-two, and are now returning due 
to dissatisfaction in their current 
career. Or they may be looking to 
advance in their field, but find them- 


selves unable to compete with the 
younger breed of recent graduates. 
They may even be just looking to take 
a few classes out of boredom - I have 
certainly seen non-traditional students 
in my painting and piano classes, 
which I assume have little to do with 
their career. 

While these men and women may 
complete work at NECC in the two- 
year window, I wonder: What would 
this snotty interviewer say about the 
length of their overall college experi- 
ence? 

Non-traditional students aside, 
let's look at recent high school gradu- 


a” 


If the beginning and end of education is 
just so that we can all find jobs to make 
us millionaires, then why not start as 
soon as you enter first grade? 


ates. There are many things NECC can 
offer one of these: a cheaper first cou- 
ple of years of education, as well as a 
second chance for high school stu- 
dents who didn't exactly give it their 
best. It's also a great place for students 
who want to go straight into a well- 
paying job, and don't want to spend 
thousands on a four-year education. 
But what would keep one of these stu- 
dents at a community college beyond 
the requisite four years? 

The way I see it, there are three 
types of students: those who know 
exactly what they want to do, those 


‘Student Senate 
Positions Now 


Are you interested in getting involved on 


campus? 


Are you interested in learning more about 
parliamentary procedure? 


The NECC Student 


Senate is now looking 


for 12 interested 
students to get 
involved for the fall 


commitment is 
minimal, and the 


semester. The time 


requirements include: 
— Attending weekly videoconference 


meetings 


credits. 


=>Participating in other meetings, as needed 
Interested Students must have at least a 2.25 
GPA and have registered fora minimum of 6 


For more information, please stop by the 
Student Activities & Orientation Department for 


more information. 


Student Activities & Orientation 
Tel: 978 556 3731 Haverhill, Sport & Fitness Center, D117 
Lawrence, Dimitry Building L133 


who have no idea, and those who are 
somewhere between having a rough 
idea of which direction to move in, but 
can't help wondering where another 
direction would lead them. 

For the first type, an issue could be 
money. The student could be paying 
their tuition in full, out-of-pocket. And 
just because a student lives with their 
parents doesn't mean they're taken care 
of - the trade-off for a parent who pays 
for your food, heat, water, and com- 
fortable living conditions may be that 
you get stuck with the tuition bill. 
Many students may work full-time to 
cover the cost of college, resulting in 
only attending 
class _ part-time, 
which leads to tak- 
ing more than two 
years to graduate. 

Meanwhile, 
for students who 
have no idea what 
they want to do, 
NECC —can_ be 
bliss. With so 
many programs to 
choose from, as 
well as a generally hassle-free process 
to change your major, a person can test 
the water of various programs until 
they find one that's just right for them. 

As for the final type, these are the 
students who use “slow and steady 
wins the race” as their mantra. These 
are the types of people who want to do 
everything, want to see what each path 
offers. Personally, I clump myself into 
this category: I find myself wanting to 
do everything, and usually, accom- 
plishing nothing. But I can't deny that 
I've enjoyed it. 

What's the purpose of education? 
To get a high-paying job? For some 
people, it is. But if the beginning and 
end of education is just so that we can 
all find jobs to make us millionaires, 
then why not start as soon as you enter 
first grade? Why do schools bother to 
teach us about history, and art, and 
music, if there's no money to be found 
in those fields? 

“You've been at a community col- 
lege for four years?!” the girl on the 
telephone exclaimed. “I can't even 
imagine how that happens!” 

But I know how it happens: It’s 
because life happens. Maybe this pam- 


pered, private school-educated girl 
attending the $30,000-a-year college 
didn't see it, but when you're “stuck” at 
a “lowly community college,” you do. 
You see adults with children and a full- 
time job attempting to return to school. 
You see people with lower incomes, 
who work so much that they can only 
attend part-time. You see kids fresh 
out of high school who don't know 
what they want to do. You see kids 
fresh out of high school who want to 
do everything. You see kids who were 
fresh out of high school then went to a 
four-year college only to realize it 
wasn't what they wanted. There are 
people who consistently change 
majors. There are people who simply 
aren't ready to commit to education. 

The point is, there are people of all 
types here at Northern Essex, because 
this isn't Northern Essex Two-Year 
College, it's Northern Essex 
Community College. An educational 
institute that services the community: 
the rich, the poor, the middle-class, the 
working, the unemployed, the mar- 
ried, the single, the young and the old. 

“You've been at a community col- 
lege for four years?!” the girl on the 
telephone exclaimed. “I can't even 
imagine how that happens!” 

Yes. I've been at a community col- 
lege for four years. And I expect that 
I'll be learning for the rest of my life, 
whether it be through college, private 
lessons, books, or real-life experi- 
ences. You never stop Jearning in life, 
so why should you put a deadline on 
learning in school? 

So now you know my secret. You 
can turn your nose up at me or write 
me off like I'm some kind of moron, an 
academic idiot and failure, just as the 
girl on the telephone did. Yet in that 
single moment on the telephone, I sud- 
denly felt that I was thinking more 
progressively than this naive little girl 
could ever achieve. 

“Tt happens a lot,” I responded. I 
left it at that. There was no reason to 
explain further. The only way to really 
learn is to experience something for 
yourself. And it doesn't matter how 
long the experience takes, so long as 
you're bettering yourself with every 
second spent on it. 

Now isn't that’ a progressive 
thought? 


“It is the mark of an educated mind to be able 
to entertain a thought without accepting it.” 
- Aristotle 


“A fool’s brain digests philosophy into folly, sci- 
ence into superstition, and art into pedantry. 
Hence University education.” 

- George Bernard Shaw 


“Education’s purpose is to replace an empty 


mind with an open one.’ 


- Malcolm Forbes 


“Training is everything. The peach was once a 
bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing but cab- 
bage with a college education.” 

- Mark Twain 


“The direction in which educations starts a man 
will determine his future life.” 
- Plato 
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Protection for the inadequately educated | 


Because of all these 
warnings, Darwin is 
losing his touch 


By DUSTIN LUCA 
Editor 


Warning - 
reading the 
words that fol- 
low may alter 
your perception 
of babies and/or 
plastic _ bags. 
The NECC 
Observer is not 
responsible for 
damages result- 
ing from read- 
ing words in our newspaper. 

This past summer, I was thumbing 
through some packaged materials for 
some products we sell at my place of 
work that, for the sake of anonymity, 
we're going to call “Staples,” when I 
came across a small bag for a Hewlett- 
Packard laptop bearing a few amusing 
warnings. 

The first warning was a large 
three-part triangle with the number “4” 
in it, which I believe was a general 
statement saying, “You must recycle 
this four times in order to appease the 
Recycling God.” The second warming 
was somewhat surprising, for it fea- 
tured an illustration of a bag, maybe 
the one in my hand, over a guy's head. 
The guy was either suffocating or 
making a funny face. Perhaps the sign 


warned that you shouldn’t make funny 
faces through a clear bag, because 
people will see you. 

But it was the third warning that 
got to me the most. The warning 
showed a small child, maybe a baby, 
with the same bag over its head. I 
think it meant, “DO NOT PUT THIS 
BAG ON YOUR BABY'S HEAD, 
ELSE IT MIGHT START CRAWL- 
ING PREMATURELY.” 

This leads me to the topic of 
today's column - stupid warnings. 

Now, we've all heard about warn- 
ings. Usually, we hear about them 
from annoying chain-letter e-mails 
from our “loved” ones that end with 
something like, “Pass this on to twice 
as many people as there are in your 
address book or a baby with a bag over 
its head will slaughter you in your 
sleep.” But, in all fairness, stupid 
wamings have been around for far 
longer than the e-mail has. 

One of the first most significant 
warning labels in human history 
appeared on a cup of hot coffee after, 
back in the 15th century, Christopher 
Columbus came to the “New World” 
to conduct experiments that included, 
among other things, putting a bag over 
a baby's head. In his work, though, he 
accidentally knocked his hot coffee all 
over an American Indian’s lap (the 
results of this experiment were conclu- 
sive - American Indians are allergic to 
boiling hot liquids). The world was 
never the same after that. 

A> lot of these warnings are 
brought to life after two things - first, 
some moron does something. stupid 
that goes beyond the intended use of 


the product that involves injuring 
themselves. After that, the stupid per- 
son sues the company that produced 
the product because they didn't put a 
warning on the product telling them 
not to do something stupid that could 
potentially be painful. 

As time went on and the popula- 
tion of humanity increased rapidly, so 
did the number of stupid people doing 
stupid things. This, of course, led to 
more stupid warnings. 

Like this one, which appears on a 
thermometer package: “Once used 
rectally, the thermometer should not 
be used orally.” Personally, I would 
like to meet the man that helped lead 
us to this warning... though I probably 
wouldn't open-mouth kiss him... or 
any guy, for that matter. 

Another great example is the toilet 
brush that warns it should not be used 
“for personal hygiene.” But there are 
some warnings, however, that just 
make no sense at all, like this one that 
appeared on a child's scooter (children 
are always to blame): “This product 
moves when used.” 

Half of the stupid warning we see 
in our world day in and day out are the 
spawn of stupid people misusing prod- 
ucts in stupid ways and, usually, either 
becoming severely injured or killed in 
the process, which I personally do not 
object with. I mean, hey, if you're stu- 
pid enough to use a wheelchair as a 
stepping stool to hang a flower pot on 
the porch of your third-floor apartment 
(as documented by the world-famous 
“Darwin Awards”), then maybe you 
deserve to roll off of your porch. 

They don't call them Darwin 


Space babies are prohibited. Police take notice. 


Awards for nothing. And that reason is 
to upset people who support Intelligent 
Design. 

Bearing all of this in mind, I have 
a way we can fix this broken society of 
stupid people doing stupid things that 
result in the creation of stupid warn- 
ings. 
First, close all accidental injury 


_ related lawsuits, and never allow them 


to be taken to court again. While some 
of these lawsuits actually deserve to be 
taken to court, most of them are stupid 
in the sense that they reward stupid 
people for their stupidity. And that, 
my literate friends, is shameful. 


PART-TIME PACKAGE HANDLERS 
for various shifts at the UPS Chelmsford facility 
Must be able to lift parcels weighing up to 70 Ibs. 


Additionally, this fixes two prob- 
lems. The inability to put stupid warn- 
ings on products for the safety of stu- 
pid people will eventually lead to more 
stupid people being put out of com- 
mission in hilarious fashion, which 
would not only solve our population- 
cap problem but also make the world 
more intelligent. 

And this would mean we'd have 
less stupid people buying Hummers. 
And with less Hummer customers, 
maybe Global Warming could slow _ 
down. a bit too. The Recycling God 
would be very pleased. 


: 


individuals with leadership potential can look forward to a mewarding career at UPS, 
Explore the benelits of working as a Part-Time Package Handler 
at @ growing Fortune 500 Company, 


Medical & Devital - 40148) » Tuitiee Assistance = Holidays Off « Paid Vacahons 
UPS Bees Program and Much More?! 


The aa 


JEARN &! crupro 


[LEARN ww couuece EDUCATION ASSISTANCE! 
Program 


APPLY ONLINE: 


1,500 rasa 


“129 fom dle Despern guidees apps 


upsjobs.com 


FOR MORE INFO: 978-441-3400 
UPS + 90 Brick Kiln Road + Chelmsford, MA 


An Equal Dap 


SARS geek Bee Rai aed: Bk Ogee eae Be Ok Lea Poe “ee aoek Bt ae HR A pe Saeed, 
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Mon. Sept. 25th 


ues, Sept, 26th - 6-7:3 
) Wed. Sept. 27th - 12+1pm Making College Count - H(TC103 


Fri, Sept. 29th - 12-1pm Recreation Day - H(SFC 
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Deadline for nomination petitions is noon, Friday, September 29, 2006 


NECC is is now wonend for the 2006 - 2007 
student Representative to the College 
Board of Trustees. This position is effec- 
tive until June 30, 2007. 


The time commitment requires the 

student to: 

= Attend monthly meetings 

—Read materials prior to meetings. 

— Participate in additional meetings and 
retreats, as needed 


Interested students must be in good 
academic standing, have at least a 2.25 
GPA and have TEBBtLeO for a minimum of 
12 credits. 


For more information, please stop by the 
Student Activities & Orientation Department. 


Student Activities & Orientation 


Get involved: 

eWork with the 
College’s Board of 
Trustees! 

eHave Input on 
important College 
issues and decisions! 
eStrengthen your 
portfolio and resume! 
eLearn how College 
governance really 
works! 

eKeep abreast of key 
changes at the 
peta. 


Haverhill Campus, Sport & Fitness Center “s 147 
Lawrence Campus, Dimitry Building L133 


Tel: 978 556 3731 


SS Se ee 
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Haverhill resident 
receives prestigious 
scholarship 


Doris (Dori) Gilbert of 
Haverhill, a 2006 graduate of 
Northern Essex Community 
College, is the recipient of the 
Foster Furculo Scholarship to 
UMASS Boston. 

A two-year scholarship for 
community college graduates 
who are transferring, the pro- 
gram honors Massachusetts 
Governor Foster Furcolo (1957- 
1960) who played a major role in 
creating the community college 
system. 

Gilbert received an associate 
degree in elementary education 
from Northern Essex and was a 
participant in the Honors 
Experience. She plans to study 
physics at UMASS Boston in the 
fall and her goal is to become a 
high school physics teacher. 


“ 


Interested in_ 
starting or growing 
your own business? 


Entrepreneurs interested in 
starting or growing a business 
are invited to attend an informa- 
tion session at which they will 
learn more about Northern 
Essex Community College's 
Entrepreneurial Training 
Program. 

The information sessions 
will be held on Tuesday, 
September 12 from | to 3 p.m. at 
the Career Center of Lowell, 18 
John Street, and on Thursday, 
September 21 from 1 to 3 p.m. at 
the ValleyWorks Career Center, 
439 South Union Street, 
Lawrence. 

Designed to help students 
think through their business, cre- 
ate a business plan, and learn the 
skills needed to implement that 
plan, the 20-week 
Entrepreneurial Training 
Program includes ten weeks of 
classroom training, one week of 
business plan presentations, and 
nine weeks of independent study 
and one-on-one consulting. . 


For more information, con- 
tact Diane Zold-Isenberg, 
NECC's small business develop- 
ment programs manager, dzold- 
isen@necc.mass.edu or 978 
659-1221. 


Does your campus organiza- 
tion or office have something to 
announce in Campus Briefs? 
Please email information to 
observer@necc.mass.edu Be 
sure to include “campus news 
brief” in the subject line. 


Long-awaited space 
opens up in 
B Building 


By MELISSA CARON 
Copy Editor 


This semester, a new academic 
computing lab will be open on 
NECC’s Haverhill campus in room 
B216. The lab, which is outfitted with 
50 new computers, opened unofficial- 
ly on July 4, and will be available to 
all students for the first day of school. 

According to Nancy Moran, who 
has been director of IT services at 
NECC for six years, this is a project 
that has been in the works for a long 
time, and it was the renovation of the 
Behrakis Student Center that opened 
up the space. 

Moran said that President David 
Hartleb and Vice President Mary 
Ellen Ashley of NECC provided the 
funding for the new space. 

“We've had wonderful support 
from the President and from Vice 
President Ashley. They understand 
the importance of technology and 
have done a lot in the past year or two 
to improve offerings from students 
here,” said Moran, citing such 
improvements as the Behrakis Student 
Center, the Haverhill campus 
Technology Center, and the Osgood 
Street facility. 

According to John Flynn of IT 


Student 


Continued from Page 1 


Over the summer, many of us 
watched as a war sparked and ignited 
over in Israel and Lebanon, but we 
didn't see it like Fouad Elia, an ESL 
major at Northern Essex, did. 

For 34 days spanning from the 
middle of July to the middle of 
August, the borders between 
Lebanon and Israel was the focal 
point of attention around the world as 
a war started by the kidnapping of 
two Israeli soldiers turned into a dev- 
astating bombing run against the 
organized forces of Hezbollah, one of 
over a dozen factions holding pres- 
ence within Lebanon. 

During that fighting, drastic 
efforts were made to bring nearly 
25,000 American citizens in Lebanon 
out of the line of fire. Among some 
of the first batches of Americans to 
come home was Elia. 

"(Israel) hit every important 
thing. When they hit the bridges, no 
more supplies went into this area," 
said Elia, circling his finger around 
the north-eastern quadrant of a map 
of Lebanon. 

For Elia, who at the time was vis- 
iting family, the attacks were espe- 
cially close to home as he stayed in 
Juniyah, Lebanon, a city nearly ten 
miles north-east of Beiruit, the coun- 
try's capital and the scene of some of 
the heaviest air strikes to take place 
during the war. 

According to Marie-Christine 
Daou, Elia's sister who was in 
America during the war, fighting in 
Lebanon is almost an every-day rou- 
tine. But attacks as large as those that 
were seen during the time of conflict 
were far larger than anyone could 
have expected. 

"They've been living in this kind 
of an environment, though not as 
intense, for a long time,” said Daou. 
"When this last thing happened, they 
did not expect it. They did not expect 
this outcome over a whole region." 


client services, the new space is 
equipped with 40 Dell PCs and 10 GS 
Apples. The computers are mostly 
arranged in rows at tables, with a few 
arranged in study groups to the rear of 
the lab. 

There are also study tables and 
offices in the back for technical sup- 
port staff. Everything in the room, 
from the tables to the chairs to the rub- 
ber floors to the plants hanging at the 
windows, is brand new. 

In addition to the new academic 
computing lab, NECC will be 
equipped beginning this year with 
wireless access. All of the Haverhill 
campus, with the exception of the 
gym and the maintenance building, 
will be wireless accessible, as well as 
the entirety of the Franklin Street 
campus. 

Students desiring to bring their 
wireless computers to school must 
first check with IT staff to see that 
their wireless card is compatible and 
that their virus protection is up to date. 

Moran said that the new lab is a 
“huge improvement” over the previ- 
ous space. 

She said that, while the IT offices 
were always upstairs in the B build- 
ing, the academic computing labs 
used to be in the library basement - an 
inconvenient arrangement. Moran 
added that it is nice to have technical 
support in the same room as the stu- 
dent computers. 

Flynn said that he is excited for 
the students. 

“They came from a windowless— 


And while the development of 
World War III was a primary concern 
around the world; especially in the 
United States, the thought wasn't 
necessarily the same where the 
bombs rained and gunfire flew 
almost around the clock. 

"In Lebanon, we have 18 reli- 
gions," said Elia. "It depends on 
your affiliation... you look at it in a 
different way." 

"The thought never occurred to 
the civilians," added Daou. "They 
were more concerned about humani- 
tarian stuff." 

About halfway into the period of 
fighting, Elia found his ticket home 
not from the U.S. Embassy but 
instead through a phone call from his 
sister. 

"(The fighting) was overwhelm- 
ing on the U.S. Embassy in 
Lebanon," said Elia, who, after hear- 
ing from his sister, went straight for 
the closest embassy in the region, 
which was conveniently just outside 
of Juniyah. "They could not get in 
contact with everyone." 

Daou added that a friend of hers, 
another person who left Lebanon 
after fighting began, was contacted 
by the Embassy via email about leav- 
ing the country a week after already 
returning home. 

Elia's journey home started at the 
U.S. Embassy in Lebanon, not far 
from his home, where his passport 
and materials were checked to ensure 
everything was in good order. From 
there, he was allowed passage onto a 
United States naval ship that brought 
him, along with 1,800 other evac- 
uees, from Lebanon to Turkey. 

"The Army that came from the 
ship came to help the people,” said 
Elia. "They carried our luggage, our 
children, helped all of the old people, 
gave us cold water, and more." 

From there, the ship left and, 
shortly after, arrived in Turkey, 
where the evacuees were brought to a 
United States Air Force base. Elia 


we used to call it the dungeon,” said 
Flynn. 

Moran agreed, saying, “The pre- 
vious walk-in lab in the basement of 
the library was pretty unappealing.” 

Moran feels that the appearance 
of the lab is just as important as the 
technology. 

“First impressions are important,” 
she said. “If you have good comput- 
ers but a bad-looking room, it makes a 
difference.” 

Describing the new space, Flynn 
said, “Students come in to look and 
are like, ‘wow.’ So they already have 
the attitude that it's conducive to 
learning.” 


returns from Lebanon 


stayed there for five days, and then 
caught a series of flights that would 
bring him to Newfoundland, then to 
Baltimore and, finally, to Boston. 

"I have to thank the American 
government especially," said Elia. 
"They gave us everything we needed. 
They were very kind. All of the peo- 
ple slept in clean beds, had showers, 
hot meals, water... the best treat- 
ment. The Army was very kind - and 
this made me proud to be an 
American." 

"Most people can say against 
this, but they lie," he added. "I was 
part of 1,800 people, and we were all 
treated the same." \ 

During our interview with Elia, 
however, troubling thoughts were 
still in the air as Syria, in an effort to 
prevent the United Nations from con- 
trolling the Lebanon-Syria border, 
threatened to close it and, inadver- 
tently, block off all land transport in 
or out of Lebanon. 

According to Daou, the closing 
of the border would "imprison the 
Lebanese inside their own country." 

"The Syrians don't want the U.N. 
troops to control their border with 
Lebanon," said Elia. "I feel sad, 
because I also have relatives in 
Lebanon. I have brothers, sisters, 
and a daughter... Now, here Iam. I 
am ok. I don't need anything. But 
they... They need everything." 

According to Daou, Elia regular- 
ly listens to reports of affairs in 
Lebanon provided by another sister 
of his, a journalist in Lebanon. 

"The situation down there is 


‘changing by the minute," said Daou, 


adding that a lot of the most recent 
information Elia had was learned on 
the way to the college that day. 
Currently, Elia is working to get 
his relatives out of Lebanon through 
what is known as a Humanitarian 
Visa, a measure that serves as an 
opportunity for individuals who need 
immediate passage into America 
while circumventing the three to 


New computer lab open for fall semester 


According to Moran, the comput- 
ers from the old lab will be redistrib- 
uted to NECC staff. 

“We make the most of our tech- 
nology,” she said. 

The new lab in room B216 on the 
Haverhill campus will be open from 
Monday to Thursday from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m., Fridays from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and Saturdays from 8 a.m. to 3:45 
p.m. It will be closed on Sundays. 

Students will be required to show 
student ID at the front desk upon 
entering the lab. 

“Hopefully students. will be as 
excited about the new space as I am,” 
said Moran. 


Melissa Caron photo 
New Computer Lab located in room B216. 


Dustin Luca photo 


Fouad Elia 


five year wait of citizenship papers. 
According to Daou, the 
Humanitarian Visa grants a person 
rights to hold residence and employ- 
ment in the United States, though it 
doesn't provide actual citizenship in 
any way, and is generally offered 
only in times of escalated crisis to 
those in immediate danger. 

Elia also mentioned U.N. 
Resolution 1701, a resolution in the 
works at the United Naticns that 
could help improve the quality of life 
and the diplomatic standing of 
Lebanon in several ways, including 
the hopeful disarmament of 
Hezbollah. 

"The Lebanese people don't want 
war. I also think the Israeli's don't 
want war. They're looking for peace 
with Lebanon. They've made peace 
with Egypt, with Jordan, and with all 
of the other countries all around the 
borders," said Elia. "But (the resolu- 
tion) must succeed; otherwise 
Lebanon will be at war all the time. 
The Lebanese people have the right 
to peace. But where can they find the 
peace? Who can help them?" 
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National News 


Compiled by the Observer staff 
from AP wire reports 


IF BI, Education 
Department office 
review student records 


WASHINGTON (AP) - 
Searching for terrorists, the FBI and 
the U.S> Education Department's 
investigative arm have secretly vet- 
ted people applying for college aid, 
documents show. 

The goal of Project Strike 
Back” was to determine if terrorism 
suspects, through identity theft or 
other means, illegally obtained col- 
lege aid to finance their operations. 

The data-mining project was 
first disclosed by the Medill School 
of Journalism. 

The secret effort began right 
after the Sept. 11, 2001, terrorist 
attacks on the United States. The 
program was shut down this June, 
nearly five years later, according to 
documents obtained through 
Medill's Freedom of Information 
Act request. 

Under the program, the FBI 
gave names to the Education 
Department's Office of Inspector 
General, which ran them through 
databases of millions of financial 
aid applications to determine if stu- 
dent aid had been sought or 
obtained. 

Fewer than 1,000 names were 
checked against the databases, said 
Cathy Milhoan, spokeswoman for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“Tn the post 9/11 world, it's the 
job of the FBI to connect the dots 
and follow our investigation’ wher- 
ever it leads us,” Milhoan said. “We 
appreciate the effort of everyone - 
the Department of Education, the 
IG, and every other citizen out there 
that's helped us.” 


West Nile cases climb 
to 45 for the year 

in United States 
alone 


LINCOLN, Neb. (AP) - The 
Nebraska total of West Nile human 
cases has risen to 45, state Health 
and Human Services System offi- 
cials said Thursday. 

Seventeen cases were reported 
to HHSS this week. 

Four more counties have 
reported cases, bringing the total 
number to 18. 

Two cases have also been 
reported in horses, one in Keith 
County and one in Lancaster 
County, the first cases in horses 
this year. More than 200 mosquito 
samples in 20 counties have also 
tested positive, and 65 birds in 25 
counties. 

The peak weeks for case 
reports are the last week in August 
and the first week in September. 

West Nile fever includes flu- 
like symptoms such as fever and 
muscle weakness. Symptoms of 
West Nile encephalitis include 
inflammation of the brain, disori- 
entation, convulsions and paraly- 
sis. But most people who are bitten 
by infected mosquitoes never have 
symptoms, health officials say. 
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Local professor recieves award 


for online course 


Professor chosen by 
colleague panel for 
coure-related award 


By J ESSICA DEMARCO 
News Editor 


Dr. Stephen Russell, a Northern 
Essex Community College instruc- 
tor, was honored at the third annual 
Massachusetts Colleges of Online E- 
Learning Conference. 

In June, Russell was presented 
with an award plaque at a luncheon 
where he also showcased his course, 
U.S. History 1. 

“Y started teaching the online 
U.S. History course back in fall 
2004,” Russell said. He had previ- 
ously taught the class as a regular 
lecture course. 

The requirement of having stu- 
dents visit a local historic site was 


one of the reasons his course was 
recognized. “I always-had my stu- 
dents visit the historical site in the 
face-to-face class, so I also had them 
do it for the online course also,” said 
Russell. 

“It gives more meaning to histo- 
ry. They read or hear about it, but it 
becomes abstract. This way, the his- 
tory comes alive for the students, 
and we have ‘so many historical 
resources locally,” he added. 

Last year, faculty were able to 
submit their course for critique to a 
committee of previous recipients of 
the award. 

The committee included meme- 
bers of faculty Gerard Morin and 
George Bailey. 

Russell is also working on con- 
necting on a more direct level with 
the students of his online classes. 
“Last semester I started having more 
contact with students through the 
phone. I think its important for that 
contact to be there, and its hard when 


Courtesy Photo 
Dr. Stephen Russell, recipient 
of the E-Leaming award. 


you are teaching a class over the 
Internet,” said Russell. - 


New associate degree to help 
fill need for paramedics 


=o iS a ae 


Once word gets out it will probably 
become a fairly competitive . 


Students from EMT 
courses can now 


continue their education 


By JESSICA DEMARCO 
News Editor 


With openings for approximately 
200 paramedics, two local ambu- 
lance companies approached NECC 
to try and solve the shortage. Since 
then, the Massachusetts Board of 
Higher Education has approved a 
new associate degree program in 
Paramedic Technology. 

Previous to the need being 
brought to the school’s attention, 
NECC offered an Emergency 
Medical Technician course. The 
course prepared students to take the 
EMT examination and become 
employed for one year as an EMT. 

To be eligible for this associate 
of science degree, a student must 
have been an EMT for one year and 
have taken all the regular assessment 


program. 


- Jackie Long-Goding 
Dean of Health Professions 


tests required for general admission. 

“So far, we have about 10 stu- 
dents enrolled for the program, but 
we already have students who are 
inquiring for the fall of 2007,” said 
Jackie Long-Goding, Dean of Health 
Professions. 

“Our mission is to provide edu- 
cation that allows people to get good 
paying jobs. We listen to our employ- 
ers when they come to us with a 
need, and their need was consistent 
with our mission,” Long-Goding 
said. 

Included in the program are 10 
career content classes, based on the 


Lawrence campus. Program classes 
include Pharmacology, Medical 
Emergency courses, and Clinical 
Pathology. The classes will also 
make use of the new human simula- 
tion lab located on the Dimitry cam- 
pus in Lawrence. ; 

“We intend to keep it a small, 
high- quality program,” said Long- 
Godin 


g. 

According to Long-Goding, the 
field for paramedics has been 
expanding. Not only are they needed 
in ambulance companies, but fire 
departments and hospitals are in need 
too. 


Shortage of nurses has area 
colleges partnering to help 


Community and 
State colleges join 
and offer courses 


By JONI QUINN 
Features Editor 


To help keep up with the high 
demand of the nursing program at 
NECC, an innovative new partner- 
ship has formed among NECC, 
North Shore, Bunkerhill, 
Quinsigamond, and Mt. Wachusett 
Community Colleges, and 
Framingham State College to pro- 
vide a nurse educator certificate for 
local registered nurses interested in 


teaching. 

Beginning this fall, courses in 
Framingham's graduate certificate 
program in Nursing Education will 
be offered at the Lawrence campus 
every other Saturday. Registered 
nurses with a bachelor's or master's 
degree in nursing will be eligible to 
enroll in the three-course program. 
In addition to the Saturday classes, 
at least one of the three courses will 
be offered online. 

In this program, nurses will 
learn skills that weren't covered in 
their nursing education, such as cur- 
riculum development, student 
assessment and teaching methodolo- 
gy. Students can complete the cer- 
tificate in two semesters and be eli- 
gible for a clinical teaching position. 


According to the American 
Association of | Community 
Colleges, approximately 60 percent 
of registered nurses graduate from 
associate degree programs. Anne 
Zabriskie, NECC's nursing program 
director, estimates this percentage is 
even higher in the Merrimack Valley 
and sees this as a “wonderful oppor- 
tunity for us to recruit future nursing 
faculty from among the ranks of 
practicing nurses in our local com- 
munities.” : 

Zabriskie encourages associate 
degree nurses who want a bachelor's 
degree in nursing to check out the 
Salem State bachelor’s degree that 
is offered in the evenings at the 
NECC Haverhill campus. 


Compiled by the Observer staff 
from AP wire reports 


lran defies U.N. 
Security Council 
deadline on 
enrichment 


TEHRAN, Iran (AP) - Tran 
defied a U.N. deadline Thursday to 
stop enriching uranium, opening 
the door for sanctions, but U.S. and 
other officials said no action would 
be sought before a key European 
diplomat meets with Tehran's 
atomic chief next week to seek a 
compromise. 

Iran's hard-line president, 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, lashed 
out at the United States, calling it 
“tyrannical” and insisting Tehran 
would not be “bullied” into giving 
up the right to use nuclear technol- 
ogy. Other Iranian officials said the 
country could withstand any pun- 
ishment. 

President Bush called for “con- 
sequences to Iran's defiance,” say- 
ing the “world now faces a grave - 
threat from the radical regime in 
Tran.” 

“We must not allow Iran to 
develop a nuclear weapon,” Bush 
said in a speech in Salt Lake City. 
He said Washington hoped for a 
diplomatic solution, but insisted “it 
is time for Iran to make a choice” 
whether to cooperate with the 
United Nations’ rijani, Iran's top 
nuclear negotiator, sometime in the 
middle of next week. 


Soaring crime sparks 
dueling protests in 


Argentina 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina 
(AP) - Tens of thousands of 
Argentines held flickering candles 
and photographs of murder victims 
at a rally Thursday, urging center- 
left President Nestor Kirchner to 
crack down on rampant crime. 

Some 3,000 Kirchner support- 
ers - who offeied sharply different 
proposals for fighting crime - 
staged a countermarch just blocks 
away in downtown Buenos Aires, 
as about 1,000 police backed by 
water cannon trucks kept the rival 
marchers apart. 

Brazen daylight robberies, 
street shootings, bank heists and 
“express kidnappings” have 
alarmed residents, who long boast- 
ed that their capital was one of 
Latin America's safest, with its all- 
night cafes, tango bars and inviting 
avenues. 

With months still to go before 
Kirchner is expected to campaign 
for re-election in 2007, his admin- 
istration's record on crime has 
become the focus of many angry 
Argentines. 

Juan Carlos Blumberg, a busi- 
nessman who led more than 
100,000 protesters to the steps of 
Congress in 2004 after his 21-year- 
old son, Axel, was killed in a 
botched kidnapping, was mobbed 


| like a rock star as he took his place 


on a hastily built stage outside 
Government House on Thursday to 
tell Kirchner to get tough on crime. 
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Northern Essex Community College 
2006 Hispanic Heritage Month 


“HISPANIC AMERICANS: OUR RICH CULTURE 
CONTRIBUTING TO AMERICA'S FUTURE. 


The National Hispanic Heritage Month began in 1968 to celebrate the contributions and 
achievements of the diverse cultures within the Hispanic Community. On September 15, 2006, 
NECC kicks off its 4th annual National Hispanic Heritage Month Celebration. The program has 
steadily grown and this year offers an array of culturally rich events in the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses as well as the city of Lawrence. 

The Historical Exhibit opens the festivities on September 15 on both campuses, It features 
Hispanic History, Latinos in Government & Education, Latinos in Business & Sciences, and 
Latinos in Arts & Entertainment. On Friday, September 22, the Latin Music Concert will take 
place at the Lawrence Campus Courtyard. Ernesto Diaz, a professor at the Berklee College of 
Music in Boston will present a performance/clinic, with musical styles from the Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico and Cuba along with a very brief description and history of each rhythm. 
Samples of Spanish food will be served. 

The program moves to the Lawrence High School Auditorium for a performance of Tres 
Vidas on Thursday, September 28. This chamber music theater performance hosted by the Core 
Ensemble features the lives of three Legendary Latin American Women: renowned Mexican 
painter Frida Kahlo, Salvadoran peasant-activist Rufina Amaya and Argentine poet Alfonsina 
Storni. The Boston Globe has described this performance as “...A dazzling command of musi- 
cal Vernacular, here the Latin kind...if the chance arises to see Tres Vidas, seize it.” Richard 
Buell, the Boston Globe. The performance will take place from 12 to 1; seating is limited. 

On Thursday, October 5 at 1:00PM Taller Bohike will perform at the Lawrence Campus 
Courtyard. This show reenacts the history and mythology of the Taino Indians from Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic. An exhibit will be on display at the Lawrence Campus in Room 
L131 from October 5 through October 16, 2006. 

The CAREER EXPO is scheduled for Wednesday, October 11, 2006 at the Lawrence 
Campus Atrium from 10 to 1:00PM. This popular event provides students an excellent opportu- 
nity to learn about career paths and opportunities available within the Merrimack Valley area. 

The celebration culminates with a performance by PROMETHEUS on Thursday, October 
12, 2006 at the Student Fitness Center in the Haverhill Campus from 12 to 1:00PM. Founded in 
1987, Prometheus has become one of Massachusetts' most outstanding and established modern 
dance companies, contributing sixteen years of dance performance, education and cultural ser- 
vice to the community. 

The artwork featured in NECC's poster, schedule of events and bookmark, was designed by 
Oscar Frias, a member of the 2006 graduating class. 


ALL EVENTS ARE FREE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Call NECC at 978-738-7413, 978-738-7437 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Caricature 
Artists 


ORind—aale= @hicceal Waca-. 


masala Kecanial ait ve 
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Get in shape this 
semester with the - 
“Fall for Fitness” 


program 


By JONI QUINN 
Features Editor 


If you've been thinking about 
becoming healthier, now is the time! 
Join the Lightweights’ “Fall for 
Fitness” Wellness Program to start a 
healthy new lifestyle and reach your 
weight loss goals. 

What started out as a small 
weight loss support group over the 
summer has grown into a whole new 
idea for Doreen Brothers, a NECC 
graduate. Brothers has’ created this 
service-learning program to help oth- 
ers reach their potential and bring her 
three credits closer to her bachelor's 
degree in community health educa- 
tion at UMass Lowell. 

’ “T created the program myself 
using what I learned from my co- 
op/work study experience at NECC 
and also my Community Health Ed 
class at UMass Lowell,” said 
Brothers. 


She is a certified personal trainer 


by the National Strength and 
Conditioning Association and also 
has a Group Fitness Instructor's certi- 
fication from the American Council 
on Exercise. 

“The core of this program is to 
create a social support group among 
pafticipants,” said Brothers. “A 
group of people having common 
goals really is what works. 
Camaraderie and just not being alone 


Features 


Lightweights’ Wellness Program 


helps.” 

This corporate wellness program 
is designed to assist participants in 
reaching their weight loss and/or fit- 
ness goals through individual coach- 
ing, long- and short-term goal set- 
ting, identification of unfavorable 
behavior patterns and suggestion for 
ogo ne a 

“We want to 
help with different 
challenges _ they 
might face or with 
what might work 
better for them 
next time,” said 
Brothers. 

Participants 
will gain -knowl- 
edge about the 
benefit of social 
support, goal set- 
ting and journaling 
in relation to 
behavior changes. 
Information will be offered via Web 
sites, and through discussion and 
application regarding healthy eating 
habits in a variety of ways. 

Fun semiweekly physical activi- 
ties will be scheduled for Mondays 
and Wednesdays. They will consist 
of five or six group activities includ- 
ing aerobics, basketball and relay 
races. Each week will be a new and 
fun activity. 

Another way is by charting indi- 
vidual progress. Weekly check-ins 
will be available to monitor each per- 
son's success throughout the pro- 
gram. All information posted is 
anonymous and confidential. 

A “points challenge” with prizes 
will also be available. é 

“The purpose of the points chal- 


minutes of walking, biking, jogging, 


Doreen Brothers 


lenge is for participants to under- 
stand that not only is exercise and 
healthy eating important, but getting 
enough sleep, drinking water, social 
support and setting goals,” said 
Brothers. 

One point is given for every 10 


swimming, gar- 
dening, aerobic 
activity, yoga, 
housework, car 
washing and stair 
climbing. Three 
points are given 
for every 30 min- 
utes of strength 
training. 
Participants can 
also receive one 
point each time 
they sleep seven 
to eight hours; 
drink eight glass- 
es of water; prac- 
tice a stress relief strategy such as 
meditation, deep breathing, or mas- 
sage; check in with a Lightweights 
buddy; set long-term and short-term 
goals; or reach their weekly short- 
term goal. 

The points challenge will be 
based on the honor system and par- 
ticipants will report back each week. 
The accumulated points will be 
recorded and displayed on a poster 
outside the fitness:center. There will 
be one winner each month and a 
grand prize winner in December. The 
prize each month will be a T-shirt. 
The grand prize has not yet been 
determined. 

_~ Participants can sign up for one 
orall opportunities available. 
~ Personal training and individual 
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Get the social support you need in the Wellness and 
Fitness Center. 


+4 
The core of this program is to create a 
social support group among participants. 
A group of people having common goals 
really is what works. Camaraderie and just 


not being alone helps. 


— 


Y 


- Doreen Brothers 


fitness assessments are also an option 
for participants. Individual coaching, 
with Brothers, and personal training, 
-with Rob Park by appointment 
only and space is limited. For more 


information, or to register, contact 
Doreen Brothers at 603-231-2974 or 
dbrothers@web-conceptions.com, or 
Rob Parker at 978-556-3823 or 
rparker@necc.mass.edu. 


NECC welcomes new Chinese language teacher 


Huiying Zhao spent 
14 years teaching 

Chinese history and 
Philosophy in China 


By MELISSA CARON 
Copy Editor 


When Huiying Zhao came to the 
United States, it was a big adjust- 
ment. In her native China, she spent 
14 years teaching Chinese history and 
philosophy at the middle and high 
school levels. She also spent four 
years as the vice-principal of a large 
school. 

Says Zhao, “I was a successful 
teacher in China. I 
worked hard. I have a 
lot of honor in China. 
But here I'm only a 
housewife.” 

Starting this 
semester, Zhao will 
be putting her skill as 
an educator and 
native Chinese speak- 
er to work when she 
teaches NECC's first 
Chinese language classes. The cours- 
es were created in response to the 
growing demand for the language. 

“With its rapid growth as a global 
economic power, Chinese has 
become a major language of busi- 
ness,” says Beth Wilcoxson, Assistant 
Dean of Humanities at Northern 
Essex. “We felt that Chinese would 
complement the credit courses that 
we currently offer in Spanish, French, 


- German and Italian.” 


Citing a recent poll, Zhao says 
that in the past three years, Chinese 
has gone from the seventh to the third 
most-spoken language in the United 
States. 

Zhao herself is an accounting stu- 
dent at NECC. Although she has a 
college degree in China, she enrolled 
in the accounting program when she 
found it difficult to get work in the 
United States without American certi- 
fication. 

According to Zhao, she was 
approached last semester by NECC's 
foreign language department coordi- 
nator about teaching Chinese. Just a 
few weeks ago, she became NECC's 
first official Chinese language 
teacher. 


Soar 


I think I was born a teacher. I always 
want to find new ways to teach. 


-Huiying Zhao 


“T think I was born a teacher,” 
says Zhao. “I always want to find new 
ways to teach students.” 

Zhao plans to apply her experi- 
ence learning English to her Chinese 
teaching. 

Even though she studied English 
in middle and high school, she says 
that her classes involved merely 
memorizing words.and taking tests. 
When she moved to the United 


States, she still had:to learn to com- 
municate. Therefore;-Zhao says that 
she will teach her students how to 
write some Chinese characters, but 
will not ask for lots of writing in the 
first semester. Instead, she will give 
lots of dialogue and sentences. 
“That's communication skills,’ says 
Zhao. 

- Zhao says that she will be teach- 
ing Mandarin, which is a less compli- 
cated and more wifely spoken form of 
Chinese than Cantonese. Zhao says 
that the language is not difficult to 
learn, that it is made up of only 420 or 
430 different sounds, which she com- 
pares to English root words. It is the 
combination of sounds, together with 
the application of four different 
“tunes,” or inflections, that makes 

! different mean- 
ings. She says 
that Chinese even 
has some charac- 
teristics in com- 
mon with 
English, “includ- 
ing 25 letters for 
pronunciation.” 

Although 
Chinese culture 
will not be part of 
Zhao's syllabus, she is happy to inte- 
grate her knowledge of Chinese histo- 
ry and philosophy into the classes if 
students ask about it. She is interested 
in comparing American and Chinese 
culture. 

“I learn from students,” says 
Zhao. “They tell me what they think 
about China, and I tell them what I 
think. The same with America - they 
tell me what they think about 


America, and I tell them what I 
think.” 

When Zhao taught in China, she 
had 50 or 60 students. When she was 
a vice-principal, it was for a school of 
3,200. Now, she says that she will be 
happy if she has six or seven students 
per class. Because of her extensive 
experience and her love of teaching, 
Zhao has no nervousness, but rather, 
only excitement about her upcoming 
classes. 


“T will teach some Chinese, but I 
think I will learn a lot from (the stu- 
dents). My English will get better.” 

NECC students can select from a 
three-credit Introductory Chinese I 
course, Wednesday evenings, Sept. 6 
through Dec. 20, or a noncredit eight- 
week course, Monday evenings, Sept. 
18 through Nov. 13. The noncredit 
course will be offered in Methuen at 
the Timony Grammar School. 
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Huiying Zhao feels only excitement about her 


upcoming classes. 
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Fringe Players to 
perform; auditions 
to be held for 
student play 


By JONI QUINN 
Features Editor 


The NECC Fringe Players will 


present “Art” on Sept. 14 and 15 at 


7:30 p.m. at the Top Notch Theater. 
Written by Yasmina Reza, the 


play highlights the bond between 


| 
| 


) 
) 


| 


three long-time friends, one of 
whom has paid a ridiculously large 
amount of money on an abstract 
painting. The performance exam- 
ines issues of friendship, loyalty, 
and the difficulty and value of 
telling the truth. 


Arts & Entertainment : 


Theater plans for fall semester 


“People should see the show 
because it is funny,” said theater 
professor Jim Murphy. “It's directed 
and performed brilliantly.” 

Murphy is directing the show, 
joined by stage manager Jenny 
Giorato and costume and prop 
director Cheri 
Thunstrom. Cast 
members include 
Mark Morrison, 
Matthew Carr and 
Craig Ciampa. All 
are Top Notch 
Fringe Players 
alumi and area 
residents. 

“Their work is 
a reflection of the caliber of talent 
evident at the college,” said 
Murphy. 

Admission to the show is $8 for 
students and $10 for general admis- 


sion. Tickets can be purchased at 
the door beginning at 7 p.m. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 

Additional performances will be 
held Sept. 22, 23 and 24 at the 
Tannery in Newburyport. 

In further theater news, student 


Cr yl “ae a se 


“Their work is a reflection of the caliber 
of talent evident at the college.” 


-Jim Murphy 


auditions for the musical farce 
“Olympus on my Mind” will be 
held Sept. 13 at 6 p.m. at the Top 
Notch Theater. 

The musical is based on the 


Amphitryon myth, detailing the 
story of Jupiter coming to Earth in 
human form to woo the beautiful 
Alcemenie, wife of Amphitryon. 
Jupiter appears to Alcemenie in the 
guise of her absent husband and 
quickly wins her affection. Their 
romance progresses 
wonderfully, until 
the real Amphitryon 
returns. 

“There are sev- 
eral cases of mis- 


taken identities, 
confused _charac- 
‘ters, and zany 


explanations,” said 
Murphy. “There is a 
chorus of Tom, Dick and Horace to 
help advance the plot and the show, 
and added to them is the ditzy and 
dizzy character Dolores.” 

Barry Harmon wrote the book 


and lyrics for “Olympus on my 
Mind.” The music was written by 
Grant Sturiale. 

As part of the audition, students 
will be asked to sing, learn a few 


-simple dance steps and read from 


the script. Although it is not 
required, students are encouraged to 
come prepared to sing an upbeat 
and energetic song of their choice. 
Ideally, songs should be from a 
musical as opposed to being a bal- 
lad or rock number. 

Students do not need to be 
enrolled in a theater class to audi- 
tion. 

The Top Notch Theater ts locat- 
ed on the third floor of the Haverhill 
Campus Spurk-building. 

For more information, please 
contact Jim Murphy at 
jmurphy@necc.mass.edu. 


Reviving the nonfiction novel 


Nonfiction novels 
prove ‘truth is 
stronger than fiction’ 


By KRISTIN TILLOTSON 
Minneapolis Star Tribune 
(MCT) 


What's that book next to you on 
the beach towel, the one spattered 
with waterproof SPF 45 and iced tea? 

Chances are it's a memoir, biogra- 
phy or political screed by someone 
who thinks the way you do. It used to 
be assumed that "beach read" meant 
novel, but not anymore. Fiction may 
not be dying, but it's certainly getting 
sand kicked in its face by the truth. 

Nonfiction, once relegated to the 
"good for you, like oatmeal" shelf, 
has become the kind of fare readers 
choose for enjoyment. 

In this age of declining readership 
for all sorts of publications, any read- 
ing is good reading, right? Maybe. 
But does a de-emphasis of the literary 
novel still the form of entertainment 
that requires the most engagement 
and conjecture on the reader's part 
coincide with a devaluation of the 
imagination? 

"Americans are pragmatic," said 
Minneapolis novelist and essayist 


Charles Baxter. "They like the sense 


that something has actually hap- 
pened." 

In 2005, "truth was stronger than 
fiction," said Daisy Maryles, execu- 
tive editor of Publishers Weekly. "The 
top nine best-seilers in nonfiction 
each sold more than a million copies." 
She cited such "“megabooks" as 
"Natural Cures 'They' Don't Want You 
to Know About" by Kevin Trudeau 
(2.7 million copies) and the religious- 
themed “The Purpose-Driven Life" 
(2.5 million copies, in its fourth year 
in print) as helping to spike those fig- 
ures, and noted that such genre-fiction 
titans as James Patterson, John 
Grisham and Patricia Cornwell also 
continue to sell more than a million 
copies of each new hardcover. 


| "But nonfiction tends to -have 


| longer shelf life, especially if the 
| writer has an already-known plat- 
| form, like Trudeau with his TV 
infomercials, or Dr. Phil," Maryles 


i 
‘ 
| 


d. 


"Nonfiction has been 
trending up over the past 
several years, especially 
politically themed books 
and memoirs," said Bob 
Wietrak, vice president of 
marketing for Barnes & 
Noble. While the success of 
reality television has spilled 
over into other leisure activ- 
ities, Wietrak sees three spe- 
cific events as driving the 
shift toward an obsession 
with the real the millennial 
change, the 2000 election 
and Sept. 11. 

Political and current- 
events titles have seen a 
"double-digit increase" 
since the election, Wietrak 
said, with "about a 50-50 
split" in sales of titles by 
left- and right-leaning 
authors. After 9/11, "people 
wanted answers to a lot of 
questions, wondering how 
we got to this place. 
Nonfiction brings customers 
into the store." 

He credits two other 
trends for the boost in non- 
fiction sales: authors with 
previously established fame 
in other arenas, such as Tom Brokaw, 
and historians and biographers such 
as David McCullough ("1776") who 
write in a popular, reader-friendly 
style. 

The media have influenced non- 
fiction's rise, as well, because nonfic- 
tion tends to stir more controversy 


and lends itself to stories with 
"hooks." 
"Publishers, who have little 


money for traditional advertising, 
almost never get the sort of publicity 
for fiction that they can get for non- 
fiction," said New York literary agent 
Marly Rusoff, whose client list fea- 
tures several Minnesota authors, 
including memoirist Patricia Hampl 
and novelist R.D. Zimmerman. 

While 65 percent of the books 
Rusoff represents are fictional, and 
most of her nonfiction titles are mem- 
oirs (which afford more license for 
embellishment), many of her fellow 
agents have backed away from fiction 
because only a small percentage of 
novels actually earn money: "Even 
the nonfiction we do tends to be about 


60 percent memoir. Even in new-fic- 
tion projects, we tend to take on 
books that have a nonfiction angle; 
books that we believe book groups 
will love to discuss. With over a mil- 


lion new books out each year and over ~ 


200,000 new novels, it's hard work to 
break a title out from the pack." 

Widely known writers who made 
their names on fiction are getting into 
the truth game. Jonathan Franzen, 
whose novel "The Corrections" sold 
700,000-plus copies in hardback, is 
working on another novel, but has a 
slim memoir, "The Discomfort Zone," 
coming out in September. Even John 
Grisham, king of the courtroom 
thriller, is trying his hand at nonfic- 
tion this fall with a true-crime title, 
"The Innocent Man: Murder and 
Injustice in a Small Town." 

Granted, literary fiction rarely has 
reached the six-digit sales figures of 
genre fiction mysteries, romance, 
thrillers, fantasy and the like. But 
recent sales numbers for literary nov- 
els appear particularly disheartening: 

John Updike, a major figure of 


modern literature for a half- 
century, has said he usually 
sells only about 40,000 
copies, said Ron Charles, 
fiction editor for the 
Washington Post's Book 
World. Salman Rushdie's 
latest, “Shalimar the 
Clown," moved a dismal 
38,000, and T.C. Boyle's 
"Talk Talk" positively 
reviewed all over the place 
when it came out last 
month, has sold only 5,000 
copies so far, Charles said. 
"In fiction, less than 
10,000 copies is considered 
successful for a first novel," 
he said. "Even with sales 
like Franzen's (novel), in 
any other entertainment 
industry film, television 
you'd throw in the towel 
with those numbers." 
"Publishers want to sell 
at least 25,000 copies, 
which for fiction is tough," 
said Sarah Gold, senior 
reviews editor of Publishers 
Weekly. "Founding-father 
biographies and disaster 
books are both trends that 


MCT photo have done very well. 


Publishers are all about jumping on 
the bandwagon." 

For many readers, shopping for 
books has become less whimsical and 
more like a trip to pick up the dry 
cleaning. 

"Superstores have actually made 
buyers less adventurous," Rusoff said. 
"People don't browse in the same way 
they used to. When Oprah began her 
book club, all of us in publishing were 
thrilled. The books she selected sold a 
million copies or more, but buyers 
would walk in, buy that title only, and 
walk out, never even stopping to look 
at another title." 

Charles sees too much weight 
being given to bestseller lists because 
consumers are overwhelmed by the 
sheer volume of books on the shelves. 

"The variety of choice makes 
everyone's eyes glaze over," he said. 
"So you grab onto a list instead of 
going on your own search." 

In a modern climate that seems to 
value speed, convenience and 
prepackaged thrills over mental 


meandering, perhaps it's not surpris- 


ing that reality more easily trumps 
make-believe. 

"We all have so little time that 
part of us feels that the time we spend 
reading nonfiction is somehow more 
productive, not 'wasted,"" Rusoff said. 
"This is a shame; we can learn so 
much more about the life and the 
human spirit by reading good fiction 
and memoir." 

Julie Schumacher isn't too wor- 
ried. 

Schumacher, who heads the cre- 
ative-writing program at _ the 
University of Minnesota (which has a 
"creative nonfiction" component), is 
also a fiction writer who recently 
switched from adult novels to books 
for teen readers. 

"We are in a confessional, tell-all 
age," she said. "Whether they're read- 
ing fiction or nonfiction, people still 
crave a story, a narrative." 

Novelist Baxter, who also teaches 
creative writing at the university, said 
that he's been hearing lately from 
agents and editors that "it's the mem- 
oir, not the novel, that's dead. I don't 
quite see that, as long as there's art to 
it. You can't just tell the story of an 
abusive parent; you have to have a 
way of doing it. But the memoirist has 
a problem that the novelist doesn't. 
You can always write another novel, 
but memoir is thrown back on the self 
and the resources are limited." 

Don't kiss the novel goodbye just 
yet especially in softcover. 

"In paperback, literary commer- 
cial fiction sells better than any other 
genre," Maryles said. 

"Yes, Americans like to be 
immersed in the actual," Baxter said. 
"But they also like to be immersed in 
stories, and that's something novels 
and memoirs share." 

New novels for fall include titles 
by such proven powerhouses as Isabel 
Allende, Cormac McCarthy, Richard 
Ford and Margaret Atwood. Charles 
Frazier, whose debut "Cold 
Mountain" won the National Book 
Award in 1997, has finally heaved 
forth his second novel, “Thirteen 
Moons." 

And perhaps the best news of all 
for the publishing industry: "Books 
for kids is the fastest-growing area," 
said Barnes & Noble's Wietrak. "The 
teen market is exploding." 
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Hippiefest stirs up 
conversation about 
what defines a hippie 


By LEN RIGHI 
The Morning Call (MCT) 


Consider the hippie, that 1960s 
media counterculture darling who 
once was so cool and now, four 
decades later, is often portrayed as a 
benign, slightly silly loser. 

But not everyone blushes at 
being identified with the word. In 
fact, 11 musical acts from the 1960s 
four of whom played at the original 
Woodstock are touring together 
under the banner of Hippiefest, each 
playing three or four of the songs that 
made them famous. 

In separate telephone interviews, 
Hippiefest participants Country Joe 
McDonald, Joey Molland of 
Badfinger, Gil Bridges of Rare Earth 
and Felix Cavaliere of The Rascals 
all spoke about what the "h" word 
means to them. 

Even Wavy’ Gravy, the 

“Woodstock personality and longtime 
activist, offered a definition. 

"First of all, I think a hippie is a 
human being," says the 70-year-old 
Gravy, who was 
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Gravy's Berkeley, Calif., neigh- 
bor, fellow activist and Woodstock 
alum Country Joe McDonald, says 
that in the 1960s being a hippie 
meant "dropping out, wearing sec- 
ondhand clothing and listening to 
rock ‘n' roll." 

"I still think there are people 
around the globe who do not want to 
be part of the establishment in tradi- 
tional ways," notes the 64-year-old 
performer, famous for his Fish cheer 
and the scathingly funny anti-war 
tune "I Feel Like I'm Fixing to Die 
Rag." 

"I still like to believe that there 
are peaple who have a live-and-let- 
live attitude, want to be free and are 
non-materialistic. ... Nowadays, you 
can have a combination of lifestyles. 
You really can be a hippie on the 
weekends." 

After finishing the Hippiefest 
tour, which McDonald characterizes 
as "a hippie pot-luck dinner," he 
plans to finish his new album, 
"Country Joe, Waddya Protesting 
Now?" and make it available on 
eTunes and on his Web site, 
Www.countryjoe.com, in the next 
few months. 

Joey Molland, one of two native 
Brits on the Hippiefest bill (the other 
is Denny Laine of Moody Blues and 
Wings renown), says he equates the 


‘of 
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recorded 
“Without 
You," he 
says, refer- 
ring to the 
1970s Harry 
Nilsson hit 
written by 
Badfinger 
members Pete 
Ham and Tom 
Evans, “and 
I'm told Rod 
Stewart has 
recorded 
‘Day = After 
Day' for his © 
new album." 

Molland — 
also will be ; 
heading to 
England in 
two weeks for 
the re-release 
"Gary 
Walker and the Rain," a psychedelic 
record he played on in 1968. 

And like McDonald, Molland is 
preparing to release new material, 
"hopefully by the end of the year," on 
his Web site. "I've got about 24 or 25. 
new songs in the demo stage," he 


says. "But I'm not really thinking . 


about releasing a new CD. I've done 
that a couple of times. You sell a few 
thousand copies, and 


born Hugh a 66 eee D I 

a nothing really hap- 
ae ee pens. It's frustrat- 
ed and stirred by hippie is a human being, somebody _ ‘nz. 


music, not judged 
by the length of 
their hair or the 
size of their love 
beads, but the size 
of their heart.” 
After a pause, he 
asks, "How's that?" 

Not waiting for an answer, he 
pushes on. "I'm looking for hippies; 
they're out there,” he says. "A lot of 
people don't wear the costume, but 
they're out there." ; 

To be emcee for Hippiefest, 
Gravy had to temporarily quit his day 
job, running Camp Winnarainbow, a 
northern California summer camp for 
youths he operates with his wife of 
40 years, Jahanara. So why did he 
take the gig? 

"I'm earning a bio-diesel shuttle 
so we can get from downtown Camp 
Winnarainbow to Lake Veronica, 
where we swim," Gravy replies. "It's 
a wonderful thing to have your work 
do something you believe in and 
even get paid." 


music.” 


meant to be activated and stirred by 


-Wavy Gravy 


word hippie with "concerned citi- 
zen." 

"(Badfinger) came on at the end 
of the '60s and that generation," says 
the 59-year-old guitarist, who now 
lives in Minneapolis. "We got 
involved with some of the sit-ins, and 
tried to put some of the '60s ethic into 
our songs." : 

He points specifically to the song 
"Give It Up," which he wrote for 
Badfinger's 1974 self-titled disc. 
"The lyric was about all the stuff that 
gets in the way of soulfulness - TVs 
and motor cars and cigarette 
lighters," he says. "We were thinking 
in those kind of terms." 

Molland expects Badfinger will 
grab a bit of the spotlight in the com- 
ing months. "Clay Aiken has just 


And the title of 
his latest work? 


"The Hippie's 
Epitaph." 

When Gil 
Bridges of Rare 


Earth hears the word 
hippie, he flashes back to the '60s and 
early '70s, "the time of the sexual 
revolution and protests against the 
Vietnam War." : 

"The picture that comes to my 
mind is somebody dressed a little 
‘out there,’ tie-dye bandannas, giving 
the peace. sign, generally involved 


with the drug culture," says the 65- 


year-old saxophonist, flutist and lead 
singer. 

Rare Earth was an unusual com- 
modity in those days, a Detroit soul 
band that was white - and signed to 
Motown. 

"Motown even created a (sub- 
sidiary of the company) to entice us 
to sign," recalls Bridges. "They didn't 
have a name for the new division, so 
I jokingly (suggested) Rare Earth. 


When they went for it, I knew we had 
an excellent chance of making it." 

And make it they did in the early 
1970s, with extended renditions of 
The Temptations "Get Ready" and "(I 
Know) I'm Losing You" and the orig- 
inals "I Just Want to Celebrate" and 
"Hey Big Brother." 

"When we started having hit 
records, the people who came to our 
concerts were all black, because they 
thought we were black," says 
Bridges. "They didn't know we had 
spent eight years in clubs playing 
Motown music. ... So they were 
shocked when we came out on stage. 
.. It wasn't until we started getting 
radio play that we got a crossover 
audience and they became mixed, 
about half and half." 

Rare Earth, which now includes 
bassist-vocalist Randy Burghdoff (a 
band member for 22 years), drummer 
and lead vocalist Floyd Stokes (a 12- 
year vet), keyboardist Mike Bruner 
(an eight-year member) and guitarist- 
vocalist Ivan Greilick (two years), 
has finished 10 new songs, says 
Bridges, although plans to release the 
material are still being formulated. 

Of those interviewed, key- 
boardist-singer-songwriter Felix 
Cavaliere likes the word hippie least, 
"because of the way the media paint 
it. It doesn't carry a very positive def- 
inition. A hippie is a dropout kind of 
cat. But that's not the way I look at 
that era. People who were warm, lov- 
ing, giving that's who I remember as 
hippies. 

"To me, flower power is a much 
better phrase," continues the 1997 


MTV to rock NYC at Video Music 


Radio City Music 
Hall given a 21st 
century twist for 
Sept. 7 show 


By RICHARD HUFF 
New York Daily News (MCT) 


Seats have been removed, stages 
built, and Radio City Music Hall is 
being prepared to rock like never 
before this Thursday when the MTV 
Video Music Awards take over. 

"We've been talking about these 
things for months," said VMA execu- 


tive producer Dave Sirulnick, survey- 
ing the transformed Radio City. "It's 
great to see these things come alive." 
Alive, in this case, means adding 
huge LCD video screens to the sides 
and balcony of the famed showplace. 


' Tt means creating video projections 


that will bathe the hall in different col- 
ors and images for every segment of 
the show. And it means extending the 
stage into the orchestra seating area, 
allowing performers to get up close 
with the fans. 

"We want to show off the beauty 
and the grandeur of this place," 
Sirulnick said. "But we're putting a 
21st-century twist on it." 

Indeed, while Ludacris rehearsed 
Monday, his lyrics were projected in 


10-foot-high letters on the side walls, 
and a video of a woman dancing 
played on 13 massive video screens 


vide a feed of the backstage doings, 
using | MTVoverdrive.com."We're 
looking to make it fairly loose," 


hanging behind him. Sirulnick said of 
It takes 300 peo- the Overdrive 

ple and months of pepo oe feed. "We want to 

planning to put on the give it that back- 

VMAs - the biggest “YWe believe the stage feel." 

event on MITV's The perform- 


annual schedule, air- 
ing Thursday at 8 
p.m. EDT. The sched- 


success of MTV is 
moving forward.” 


ers and presenters 
have been told 
that. any public 


uled performers - Dave Sirulnick area in Radio City 
include Shakira, might be tele- 
Ludacris, Panic! at vised. 

the Disco and T h e 


Beyonce, and Sirulnick promised 
some surprises. © _ 
For the first time, MTV will pro- 


Overdrive coverage is "going to be 
paced differently," he said. "It's going 
to feel like you're wandering back- 


MCT photo 


inductee into the Rock & Roll Hall of 
Fame, who since 1989 has lived in 
Nashville (or, as the native New 
Yorker calls it, "music heaven"). 

"The committed, consciousness- 
raising individual is how I relate to 
the '60s. Not the drugs, or taking the 
easy way out." 

No discussion with Cavaliere 
about hippies and the '60s would be 
complete without mentioning one of 
the most optimistic anthems of a 
stormy decade. 

"I worked for the Robert 
Kennedy (presidential) campaign as 
a volunteer," says Cavaliere, "and 
after he was assassinated (in 1968), I 
was literally driven to write that 
song. I went to my partner, (singer) 
Eddie Brigati, and told him, “We 
gotta do this. We have to let people 
know where we're coming from.'" 

Atlantic Records exec Jerry 
Wexler didn't want the Rascals to 
record the song, says Cavaliere. "He 
asked us, ‘Why would you want to 
antagonize anyone who might want 
to buy your record? Stay out of it.’ 
Years and years later, I freaked when 


the Berlin Wall went down (in 1989) - 


and that song was played on CNN. ... 
And that song was quoted in 
Doonesbury this year, too. ; 

"When you make music, once in 
a while you want to put a little meat 
and potatoes in there," 
Cavaliere. 

_"Those are the hippies I relate to, 
people interested in improving the lot 
of everyone, who think everyone 
should live in joy, peace and harmo- 


ny. " 


stage." 

- Like other networks, MTV is 
attempting to give viewers more infor- 
mation via different platforms, and the 
backstage coverage is the latest twist 
in that effort. 

Sirulnick sees the MTVoverdrive 
coverage as an addition to the standard 
VMA telecast. 

"All of our research shows this is 
not an either/or (decision)" he said, 
noting that many young viewers have 
TVs and computers in the same rooms. 

"We believe the success of MTV is 
moving forward and reaching the audi- 
ence anywhere they are, be it on cell 
phones or computers," Sirulnick said. 
"We want to be as forward-thinking as 
possible." 


says 
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Movies leave bts] Ete SS 
wt ail the fimeiee 
Yoo never See 
characyers using 
the ‘bathreom 
ee 


(We 

WW. (TS THe ReeeCT. OPFOR: 

Se ral 
OR we Stene Ze 2 


11’S ALOT NICER 
BEING OUTSIDE SAIN, 
WITHOUT ALL THE SNOW 

AND BIE, HEAVY 


THIS SPRING 
HAS BEEN A MICE 
SURPRISE. 


L THOUGHT HALE 
THESE GIRLS WERE 
DUDES. 


MAN, IF | HAVE TO TALK LIWOW WE 
ABOUT THE WEATHER sf Wd 

WITH ONE OF YOU ONE Fe 
MORE TIME, (M GONNA [5 
DESTROY SOMETHING. rq? 


THE SKY! LET'S DISCUSS 
PTH ON THE 
Aiton | |ELEVATOR! 7! 


ACROSS 
1 Snaky-haired 
Gorgon 
e Ett 
11 That woman 
14 Takes on as 
one’s own 
15 Small-minded 
16 Toy dog breed 
17 River mouth 
areas 


one 


Peaty Rocks! fh 
if 


18 So-so 

20 Study of insects 

22 Black as pitch 

23 Wrath 

24 Cosmo rival 

26 Sliver 

31 Common 
antiseptic 

35 Perfume 

36 Off the wall 

38 Commingle 

39 Circuit 


“I'm not just some average loser, y'know. 
I'm a Loser Emeritus of Comparabie Slackology.” 


40 Tale of Aesop 
41 Metered vehicle 
42 Buffoon 

43 Perhaps 

44 Utah lilies 

45 Intensify 

47 Occurrence 

49 “Do __ others 


as... 

51 Variable motion 
producer 

52 Crowd sound 

55 High-ranking 
cleric 

61 Food of the gods 

63 Recess 

64 Triangular sail 

65 Feudal land 

66 Queasiness 

67 Ingested 

68 Fireside yarn 

69 Passionate 


DOWN 

1 Fabricated 

2 Idyllic garden 

3 Blockhead 

4 Capable of 

5 Lasting power 

6 Categorize 

7 Bullets, shells, 
etc. 

8 Hosiery shade 

9 Befitting a 
refined woman 

10 Outermost point 


“You better watch out, Susie. 
| was addicted to those candy cigarettes. 
Had to get on the candy patch.” 


sae 


ule 
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11 Twirl 

12 Beefcake poser 

13 Like custard and 
quiche 

19 Distorted the 
facts 

21 Breathing 
space 

25 Actress Myrna 

26 Caesar or 
Waldorf 

27 Commonplace 
writing 

28 At liberty 

29 Rapscallion 

30 Jewish teacher 

32 Public persona 

33 Cynthia of “Sex 
and the City” 

34 Be real 

37 Grip tightly 

40 Disney musical 
classic 

41 Sen. Kennedy 

43 Stag attendees 

44 Alike 

46 Sound of 
contentment 


48 Bathhouse 
50 Bay window 
52 Rani’s mate 
53 Leave out 
54 French cleric 
56 Bistro 

57 Gulf War 


58 Wash down 

59 Convection 
appliance 

60 fuel 

62 Frequently, in 
poems 
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Public skate parks 


accomodate 


misplaced ‘rebels’ 


By EUNNIE PARK 
The Record (Hackensack, N.J.) 


(MCT) 


CLOSTER, N.J. -- They jump 
over curbs. Do tail grabs and 360s. 
Ride rails and hope for the perfect 
landing. 

Trouble is, skateboarders do it 
in the parking lots of banks, fast 
food restaurants or schools. 

"One cop always says if he 
catches us again, he's going to send 
us to juvie," said Sam Nam, 13. "Or 
that our parents are going to have to 
pick us up at the police station and 
pay a fine." 

Soon, Nam and his buddies 
could have a legal place to ride. 

Municipalities nationwide have 
been building public skate parks to 
accommodate these displaced 
rebels. California has led the way, 
and New Jersey isn't far behind. 

Six towns in the state have 
already built skate parks. And more 
are planned in others. 

The trend is in line with the con- 
tinuously growing popularity of 
skateboarding. 

Despite laws banning skate- 
boarding, the sport has grown more 
than 50 percent between 1998 and 
2005, according to studies by the 
Sporting Goods Manufacturers 
Association. 

The Tony Hawk Foundation, 
started by the famed skateboarder 
of the same name, estimates that 
there are more than 11 million 
skateboarders in the country, while 
those playing baseball number 
about 10.3 million. 

"You have this trend away from 
team sports and towards individual 
sports," said Miki Vuckovich, the 
foundation's executive director. 

"That's just a cultural phenome- 
non. Kids just want to do things that 
are on their own time at their own 
pace, and skateboarding is one of 
those things." 

In 1996, there were just a few 
skate parks nationwide, said Heidi 
Lemmon, director of the Skate Park 


_ Association of the United States of 
_ America. Now there are about 
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2,000, Vuckovich said. 

Many times, it's skateboarders 
themselves who are spearheading 
the development of skate parks. 

In Closter, N.J., for example, a 
petition signed by 103 kids has ral- 


_ lied skateboarders who pack coun- 


cil meetings to plead their case. In 
Secaucus, a group of teens lobbied 
the mayor and presented blueprints 
and a skate park analysis to local 
officials. Their park debuted less 
than two years later. 

The Internet has become a 
"how-to" guide for. skateboarders 
looking to land their own park. 
There are numerous resources 
online, including SPAUSA and the 
Tony Hawk Foundation, that offer 
tips on how to lobby public offi- 
cials, gain parental support and 


stage protests, among other tactics. 

Many skate park advocates are 
not only concerned about safety, but 
also the skateboarders' self-image. 
The kids are getting used to break- 
ing laws and routine scuffles with 
the cops, leading parents to worry 
that it could be the start of a rene- 
gade lifestyle. 

"I want them to have the status 
of being legal instead of outlaws," 
said Jennifer Rothschild, a mother 
of two skateboarders. "I don't think 
it helps to have kids running away 
from the police when they're 10, 11 
years old." 7 

Skateboarding illegally can be a 
downward spiral, Lemmon said. A 
few run-ins with the police can 
quickly become charges of public 
nuisance, breaking and entering and 
vandalism. 

"I have (adults) coming to me 
who can't get a job because they 
have a criminal record an arm long 
because they have been skating," 
Lemmon said. 

But skaters don't have a lot of 
other options, Vuckovich said. 

"It's not that they're outlaws - 
most are skateboarders whose activ- 
ity has been outlawed," he said. "It's 
a matter of outlook." 

Skateboarders can end up 
becoming the town scapegoats any- 
way. 

Greg Skroce, a 15-year-old who 


plays hockey and baseball and is a 


lifeguard, said he feels discriminat- 
ed against. 

"When I'm downtown with my 
skateboard, I get looks like you 
wouldn't believe," he said. "But if 
I'm on my bike, people just ignore 
me." 

That sort of complaint frustrates 
Lemmon. 

"A kid plays Little League and 
the city loves him, and if he skates, 
the city hates (him)," she said. "It's 
the same kid!" 

A skate park can help by giving 
kids a place to 
tide _ legally. 
But equally 
valuable is 
what happens 
while they 
champion their 
Chap ims es, 
Vuckovich 
said. 

"You essen- 
tially have a 
(group) of kids 
who have been 
marginalized in their communities," 
he said. "In deciding that they 
approach the city council and work 
with them ... they are brought back 


_to their communities and become _ 


civic leaders in their own right." 

Vuckovich and Hawk met at a 
skate park years ago. Their experi- 
ence there inspired the Tony Hawk 
Foundation. 

"It was a place where we could 
spend our time, and it wasn't out in 
the street and out doing whatever," 
Vuckovich said. "It was somewhere 
designed for what we want to do 
and we were surrounded by like- 
minded people." 

A good skate park, Vuckovich 
said, can be an idyllic place where 


kids are coming to play and parents 
are coming to watch. The best ones 
are the result of skaters giving input 
and having a qualified professional 
design a park that flows and has 
good architecture, he said. 

Costs of a skate park can vary 
significantly. East Rutherford, N.J., 
spent $30,000 on equipment. A park 
in Tenafly, N.J., cost $70,000 and 


Ringwood, N.J., spent about 
$100,000. 
SPAUSA estimates that a 


Kids just want to do things that are 
on their own time at their own 
pace, and skateboarding is one of 


those things. 
-Miki Vuckovich 


10,000-square-foot wood park can 
cost around $25,000. Step up to 
concrete, and the costs can skyrock- 
et to about $140,000. 

Recently, several towns in 
California, Oregon and Arkansas 
have opted for a new design con- 
cept called skate spot or the satellite 
skate park. Instead of building one 
large park, the idea is to have sever- 
al small, 1,000-square-foot sized 
areas with a curb or a ledge or 
bench around town. 

"You split them up and make 
each of them unique, and collective- 
ly you have what you would call a 
skate park system," Vuckovich said. 

When planning a skate park, lia- 
bility is a common concern. 
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"Part of the misperception is 
that a lot of bad things happen (in 
skateboarding) - that there is higher 
danger, higher claims and injuries, 
cost and so forth," said Pat 
O'Connor, an insurance agent for 
City Securities Corp., which insures 
about 750 skate parks nationwide. 
"That is just mistaken." 

In an average year, the company 
handles a few lawsuits and a couple 
dozen claims for bumps and breaks. 

"You're talking about 750 parks 
with thousands of peo- 
ple riding everyday, 
year round," O'Connor 
said. "It's extremely 
safe on a numerical 
basis." 

Vuckovich points 
to a survey by the U.S. 
Consumer __ Product 
Safety Commission 
that reveals that soft- 
ball, soccer, and bas- 
ketball, among other 
popular sports, are 
responsible for more injuries per 
1,000 participants than skateboard- 
ing. 

"With anything you do, there is 
a risk, but in comparison, skate- 
boarding in a skate park is inherent- 
ly safer than skateboarding on the 
street." he said. 

Like skate parks, insurance 
prices vary, but can cost anywhere 
from $1,500 and $25,000 a year, 
O'Connor said. The company 
requires that the parks have supervi- 
sion and that users wear a helmet 
and sign a waiver. 

Many municipalities are part of 
an insurance program that covers 
skate parks, negating the need for 
further coverage. 


MCT photo 


B.J. Wishard, 16, peforms a trick on the mini-half pipe at the Castle Point Skate 
Park in Hoboken, New Jersey, on August 8, 2006. 


When a skate park is not built 
correctly, however, it can end up an 
albatross. 

A skate park is less like a bas- 
ketball court and more like a golf 
course, which involves careful 
design that's supposed to be fun, 
challenging and well thought-out, 
Vuckovich said. 

"The worst thing you can do is 
have the kids go through this whole 
process and build something they 
don't want to skate," he said. 

Good flow and a smooth surface 
are paramount. 

For instance, the Tenafly, N.J., 
park is often derided by skateboard- 
ers who say the flow between obsta- 
cles is poor, and the "residents 
only" limitation prevents more from 
using it. 

Many skateboarders hail the 
park in Hoboken, N.J., as a success. 

"It (has) like a perfect mini- 
ramp," said B.J. Wishard, 16. "And 
it's got this skate surface on it; there 
are no cracks, it's perfect. You don't 
have to worry about anything." 

Skaters in Closter, N.J., are hop- 
ing for a well-designed park. 

"That will be really good 
because that will be the only spot 
where we wouldn't get kicked out," 
Nam said. 

But they're not making any 
promises about whether that will be 
the only place they skate. 

"Just because we get a skate 
park, I can't guarantee that we won't 
be skateboarding (elsewhere)," 
Nam added. "Because a skate park 
is a place where we can get not 
kicked out, but we still like those 
other places because they're, like, 
good skate spots." 
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Weighing in on 
America S$ most 
popular diet craze 


By JAKE GARDNER 
Contributing Reporter 


I remember 
it like it was 
yesterday, pos- 
sibly because it 
was: I was sit- 
ting down to 
breakfast with 
the missus. 

I had 
glanced at the 
menu for all of 
two seconds when I noticed the daily 
specials on the white board. 

There, delightfully portrayed as 
only dry-erase marker can, was the 
main attraction: The All-American 
Breakfast, which consisted of three 
buttermilk pancakes or two Belgian 
waffles or three slices of French toast, 
scrambled eggs, home fries, toast, 
and choice of meat. 

Had this been a year ago, I’d have 
acknowledged it as the greatest thing 
in the world, promptly ordered said 
meal, and devoured it with no regard 
to my health, my surroundings, or my 
pride, clearly tarnished thanks to my 
-food-shoveling, barbarian-like 
demeanor. 

But instead, this time, I got to 
thinking: HOLY (beep) CARBS! 

Now don’t get me wrong, I would 
be right there on the front line, fight- 
ing to the death if ever Pillsbury or 
Betty Crocker decided to make the 
move to Fort Lauderdale. 

My exclamation was a true state- 
ment of fact: The amount of carbohy- 
drates in that one meal alone is astro- 
nomical. End sentence. But I feel no 
shame for pointing out its nutrition 
facts, because in this day and age, I 
am surely not the only one. 

Welcome to a new era in World 
History: The Diet Craze. You’ve 


probably seen it all: the books, the - 


menu amendments, the nutrition bars 
section at the supermarket. 

You’ve probably even’seen one of 
the more depressing sights in life: the 
“bunless burger” at Burger King. I 
just can’t feel good about eating a 
burger out of a bowl, health-con- 
scious or not. 

Before I delve into this growing 
trend any further, a brief history les- 
son. Stay awake. 

I am willing to bet that in a hun- 
dred years, history books will recog- 
nize Dr. Atkins to the same extent as 
Galileo. Think about it: Both brought 
forth new, contrasting ideas to what 
was the popular opinion of the peo- 
ple, causing a domino effect which 
led to many more new ideas. 

Dr. Atkins turned the nutrition 
and health world upside down when 
he called for the exact opposite of 
what the American Heart Association 
had set as proper nutritional guide- 
lines. A number of studies done after 
World War II showed that in parts of 
the world where there was less fat 
intake, there was better overall car- 
diovascular health, so AHA instructed 
the general public to follow a low-fat, 
high-carbohydrate diet. 

Many Americans followed this 
regimen for quite some time. You 
remember the food pyramid? The 
USDA released a “diet pyramid” built 
on a base of carbohydrates such as 
bread, rice, and pasta. 

The result? The fattest country in 


the world. 

So when Dr. Atkins shocked the 
medical and nutritional world with 
his high-fat, low-carbohydrate diet, 
Americans were chomping at the bit. 
And thus began the craze. 

Some of the most common diets 
of the time are Weight Watchers, the 
Atkins Diet, the Ornish Diet, and the 
South Beach Diet. 

Each one can be effective, but 
only one, in my opinion, is beneficial 
both short-term AND _ long-term, 
which seems to overlooked more 
often than not. 

Weight Watchers is on a point 
system. Foods and meals are given a 
certain number of points based. on 
their calories, grams of fat, and grams 
of fiber. Followers are not to exceed 
their daily point limit. 

The Atkins Diet is a high-fat, low 
carbohydrate diet that basically 
restricts all carbohydrates and allows 
nearly unlimited protein. Meats, 
cheeses, vegetables. Many have lost 
weight on this plan. 

The Ornish Diet is a low-fat, high 
carbohydrate diet, with emphasis on 


“lifestyle” that 
has been cleverly 
used to replace 
the word “diet” 
by many as an 
attempt to deflect 
the fact that they 
are watching 
what they eat. 

What you eat 
is your diet, so it 
is a diet. If you 
are eating certain 
things, that is 
still your diet. 
It’s a part of your 
lifestyle, and you 
can change your 
diet, but it’s still 
your diet. 

Ten points 
for whoever can 
count how many 
times I used the 
word “diet” in 
that paragraph. 

Thank you, moving on... 

Each one of the diets listed above 
can and will be effective for someone 


use to describe cutting back on food. 

I personally couldn’t live my life eat- 

ing food based on a point system. 
This isn’t Nintendo, it’s eating. 
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I personally couldn’t live my life eating food based ona 
point system. This isn’t Nintendo, it’s eating. 


exercising and relaxation techniques. 

The South Beach Diet is neither 
low-fat nor low-carbohydrate, but a 
diet based on what they call the “right 
fats” and the “right carbs.” 

Today, there are a handful of pop- 
ular diets (or, excuse me, “lifestyles”’) 
to choose from. 

I'd like to comment on the term 


or some ones. However, some have a 


much larger margin for error than oth- 


ers. 

For instance, the only diet plan of 
the four aforementioned that uses 
portion control is Weight Watchers. 
This can discourage potential clients 
or even current dieters because it 
seems too much like the “diet” people 


It is human nature to desire some- 
thing more when you absolutely can’t « 
have it. This is precisely the reason 
why both the Ornish Diet and the 
Atkins Diet can fail. 

It has been researched and proven 
that carbohydrates (sugar) are fuel for 
our bodies. When you are on a diet 
that restricts carbohydrates, you do 
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You snooze, you lose. Stay focused for great dieting results. 


Melody Martinez photo 
Crossing bridges can be tough. Make sure you diet healthfully. 


two things: first, you force your body 
to get fuel from other places, most 
commonly from it’s own body fat. 

Second, you supplement the 
carbs with fats, which can mean more 
saturated fats. I don’t think I have go 
on any further about the effects satu- 
rated fats have on your system. 

. And like I said, when you restrict 
carbs so strongly, it’s more likely that 
if someone falls off the wagon and 
goes back to carbs, they fall a lot 
harder and a lot faster. 

The same for someone who falls 
off the Ornish Diet’s carriage, except 
with fats. Also, monounsaturated and 
polyunsaturated fats are found to be 
good for-you and your blood vessels. 

Not to mention they make food 
taste a lot better than when they’re 
absent. 

The diet I deem most feasible and 
effective is the South Beach Diet. It 
doesn’t restrict fats or carbs, but 
rather instructs people to eat the right 
fats (unsaturated) and the right carbs 
(fruits, vegetables, grain). 

Also, the South Beach Diet was 
developed initially to improve blood 
chemistry, reducing heart attacks, 
strokes, and diabetes. 

It was only once it was put into 
motion that doctors and patients real- 
ized the effect it had on their weight. 

It doesn’t fully restrict anything, 
so when a dieter is “bad,” he or she 
can easily get back on track. 

The South Beach Diet often 
refers to the Glycemic Index, which 
measures the degree to which a cer- 
tain food affects your blood sugar 
and, in turn, highly contributes to 
weight gain. 

The higher a food’s GI, the more 
it affects blood sugar levels. 

I can remember when white 
Wonder bread was heavenly, perhaps 
even god-like. Light, fluffy, delec- 
table slices most commonly joined 
together by the world’s most effective 
bonding agents: peanut butter and 
jelly. 

Accompanied by a carton of milk 
or a cola, you’ve got one of the most 
common lunches around. 

The National Peanut Board (yes, 
this is a legitimate organization) 
reports that the average kid eats 1,500 
peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 
before he or she graduates high 
school. 

That’s a lot of white bread and 
sugar-laden jellies. It isn’t difficult to 
eat right if you eat the right things. 

People shouldn’t have to restrict 
any large group of foods in order to 
lose weight. 

That said, I’ll be seeing you at 
the candy machines. 


we 
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_ Say goodbye to 


summer, but not to a 
cool treat 


By MELODY MARTINEZ 
Trends Editor 


Let’s face it. Summer is over. 
I’m sure we’ll all miss it, but to 
everything turn...turn...turn. I don’t 
know how all of you scholarly folk 
spent the summer, but I hope you 
were able to observe National Ice 
Cream Month (July) in style and 
with gusto. 

I know I did. In fact, I think I 
celebrated my very own ice cream 
summer. That’s right, there is no 
doubt in my mind that I consumed 
about a quarter of my body mass in 
ice cream alone. 

What can I say? I love ice cream. 

This seasonal treat gets a grip on 
my taste buds, and if you’re any- 
body who’s anybody in my book, 
you’re well-versed in ice creamery 
knowledge. I reiterate: Summer is 
over and school is back in session. 
So in the spirit of the time, let’s hit 
the books, shall we? 

The milky treat we all know and 
love is said to have foundations back 
in fourth century Rome with 
Emperor Nero requesting ice to be 
brought to him covered in fruit top- 
pings, with Alexander the Great who 
enjoyed. snow with honey and nec- 
tar, and with King Tang in China 


ARIES (March 21- 
+? April 20) Before mid- 
+ week, an insecure or shy 
Aries colleague may request 
special assistance. Complicated rela- 
tions with customers, public relations 
or difficult clients may a central 
theme. Encourage independent prob- 
lem solving and remain dedicated to 
individual accomplishment: all will 
be well. After Friday, a complicated 
financial mistake may affect home 
relationships. Pay close attention to 
leasing agreements or timed pay- 
ments. Loved ones will expect con- 
crete solutions: stay focused. 


TAURUS (April 21- 
May 20) Over the next 
three days, digestive ail- 


bs ‘ ments, skin irritations or 


‘minor infections will steadily fade. 


Many Taureans may now experience 
a resurgence of physical fitness and 
emotional vitality. Plan unique social 
events and ask family members for 
special permissions: home obliga- 
tions and long-term friendships will 
soon expand. After Wednesday, busi- 
ness alliances from the past may 
reappear. New job offers and unique 
career opportunities are accented: 
remain open to fast improvements. 
[I ments or newly revealed 
team mistakes will 
demand careful attention over the 
next five days. After Monday, author- 
ity figures will defer to your judg- 
ment but avoid offering meaningful 
credit. Refuse to be derailed: col- 
leagues will respond well to new 


instruction, group dedication and 
genuine displays of loyalty. Later this 


GEMINI (May 21- 
June 21) Sudden assign- 
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who is referenced to having devised 
a cooking approach for milk and ice 
treats. Ice cream found its way to 
Europe through China and from 
London to America. 

In 1776 the first ice cream parlor 
opened in New York. Colonists 
shortened the name from “iced 
cream” to “ice cream” shortly there- 
after. The first ever ice cream plant 
was built in 1851 by Jacob Fussell in 
Baltimore. 

Modern refrigeration methods 
have since created a big bang in the 
ice cream industry and with no 
doubt started the land population 
explosion of ice cream shop/soda 
fountain business in the 1950’s. 

The now famous methods of 
making and eating ice cream should 
come as no surprise. Just as famous 
as ice cream itself is the ice cream 


-cone, a funnel-shaped wafer-like 


cookie that serves as a sort of ice 
cream chalice. The ice cream cone 
appeared in public view and the St. 
Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 

For those budding chemists out 
there, or for anyone with a “soft” 
spot for softer ice cream, a little triv- 
ia: Soft serve was invented by 
English chemists who doubled the 
amount of air in ice cream to make it 
softer. 

The “Eskimo Pie,” or chocolate 
covered ice cream bar, was invented 
by a shop owner from Iowa who 
resolved a customer’s ice cream 
sandwich/ice cream bar dilemma by 
creating the chocolate coated vanilla 
ice cream on a stick you can now 


week, long-term romantic and social 
relationships may begin several 


weeks of intense negotiations. 
Emotional expectations may be high: 
remain determined. 


CANCER (June 22- 
© July 22) Romantic plan- 
ning and improved home 
Cancer relations will soon offer 
powerful rewards. Early this week, 
expect loved ones to ask for your full 
attention and daily devotion. 
Respond positively to last minute 
proposals: although daily obligations 
are high, long-term commitments 
will prove worthwhile. Wednesday 
through Friday, a previously silent 
co-worker may openly criticize new 
business methods. Avoid comment: 
key officials will eventually 
announce vital job changes. 


Se, 


Leo 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 
22) Financial mistakes 
from approximately six 
weeks ago will now reoc- 
cur. Early this week, 
expect key officials to ask for 
detailed records and timely explana- 
tions. Study vital documents for 
missed deadlines or faulty calcula- 
tions. If possible, finalize postponed 
agreements: errors left uncorrected 
may quickly escalate out of control. 
After Thursday, many Leos begin a 
brief phase of social expansion. New 
friendships, exotic travel or fast pro- 
posals are highlighted. Join in: all is 


well. 
Thy Sept. 22) Long-term rela- 
4 tionships will this week 
Vage begin a meaningful phase 
of revised planning. Close relatives 
or romantic partners may have 


VIRGO (Aug. 23- 


enjoy in millions of other flavors. 
1960 brought forth the anti-depres- 
sant, chick flick, guilt trip goody 
Haagen-Dasz, invented by Reuben 
Mattus who chose the name simply 
because it sounded Danish. 

Those creepy men in boxy, white 
music yielding trucks and kitschy 
white uniforms started their routes 
in 1923 when Harry Burt manufac- 
tured his Good Humor Ice Cream 
Bar and sold it from a convoy of 
white trucks and ringing bells. 

Since then these SAME men 
have sold ice cream to our neighbor- 
hood children for decades. Just kid- 
ding, I was just testing to see if 
you’re still awake. Class isn’t over 
yet. The bells are not ringing for 


recently felt isolated or lethargic. 
Much of this is a passing mood, so 
not to worry. Do, however, expect 
minor dramatics, bold comments and 
quick outbursts in the home. Remain 
calm. New rules will soon be estab- 
lished. After Friday, a friend or col- 
league may announce an unexpected 
career decision. Provide encourage- 
ment: your approval is needed. 


QO 


Libra 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 
23) Early this week, a 
close colleague or long- 
term friend may ask for 
private loyalty. Delicate 
relations with officials, costly mis- 
takes or workplace triangles may be 
involved. Offer quiet optimism and 
avoid group discussions, if possible: 
your respect for the sensitive emo- 
tions of others will be greatly appre- 
ciated. Wednesday through Saturday, 
close relatives may briefly disagree 
concerning home finances, daily 
schedules or home renovations. Don't 
confront: opinions will be deeply 
felt. 


fe SCORPIO (Oct. 24- 
Tl, Nov. 22) Business 
advancement, revised 
Scorpio contracts and sudden pro- 
motions are accented over 
the next few days. Reluctant man- 
agers or pessimistic co-workers may 
soon relinquish control of key pro- 
jects. After Wednesday, offer assis- 
tance and, in the coming weeks, 
expect new assignments. Hidden pol- 
itics or private decisions will soon be 
clarified: remain diplomatic. Later 
this week, powerful dream experi- 
ences may reveal unique future 
events. Social triangles are highlight- 
ed: stay open. 


Lesson #1: Always eat all your ice cream. 


Melody Martinez photo 


American Ice Cream History 101. 

If you didn’t know this already, 
the U.S. ice cream industry yields 
about 21 billion in yearly sales. 
About nine percent of all U.S. farm- 
produced milk is used to make ice 
cream. 

The International Ice Cream 
Association was founded in 1900 
and is responsible for sponsorship, 
education, market research, and 
training of ice cream distributors 
and manufacturers in the United 
States. 

According to the IICA, 2004 
marked the total sale of ice cream in 
the U.S. at 21.4 billion dollars. 13.3 
billion was. spent on “away from 
home sales,” and the remaining 8.1 


SAGITTARIUS 

(Nov. 23-Dec. 21) Minor 

romantic attractions and 
Sagittarius new friendships will 
j prove distracting over 
the next six days. Although positive, 
workplace flirtations and bold social 
invitations may be short-lived: enjoy 
fresh activities with trusted friends or 
colleagues but avoid serious emo- 
tional promises. After mid-week, 
loved ones need and deserve your 
continuing support: expect room- 
mates or relatives to outline revised 
financial goals or recent home deci- 
sions. Ask probing questions: much 


is changing. 
© 22-Jan. 20) Previously 
A silent family members 
Capricorn may this week offer a can- 
did description of their 
long-term aspirations. After Monday, 
expect home relations to steadily 
improve. In the coming weeks, loved 
ones will openly debate private con- 
cerns, controversial decisions or 
increased daily responsibility. Offer 
honest responses: your suggestions 
will be quickly adopted. Later this 
week, a business or financial dispute 
will be easily resolved. Remain dedi- 
cated to established rules and all will 

be well. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 


AN AQUARIUS (Jan. 21- 
WN Feb. 19) A recent wave of 

* isolation or private doubt 
Aquarius will now fade from long- 
term friendships. Although key rela- 
tionships are emotionally scattered, 
expect loved ones to soon offer con- 
sistent short-term support. After 
Tuesday, public displays of affection, 
new suggestions and sincere discus- 


tA spoon-fed acai that Reena easy 


billion on “at home” buys. 

Ice cream is enjoyed by more 
than 90 percent of the American 
population. Figures indicate that the 
top five flavors in the United States 
are (in order by most popular): 
vanilla, chocolate, Neapolitan, 
strawberry, and cookies and cream. 
1.6 billion gallons of ice cream were 
produced by the United States in 
2004, making us the leader in arnu- 
al ice cream production. 

Though most ice cream con- 
sumers look for indulgent ice cream 
flavors and condiments, an array of 
dietary ice cream products have hit 
the supermarket freezers since the 
latest health craze. 

Now, lactose intolerant ice 
cream lovers and vegans can enjoy 
milk-free frozen dessert products. 
Sugar free, low-carb, fat-free, 
reduced fat, and calcium fortified ice 
cream have become happy main- 
stays for those with more nutritious 
eating habits. 

Another popular trend is “co- 
branding.” It’s what happens when 
Starbucks, for example, releases 
“Mocha Espresso” flavored ice 
cream. 

And there you have it, a brief 
history of ice cream. Summer may 
be over, but ice cream is still a hot 
novelty. Cozy on up like you nor- 
mally would for fall weather, but 
don’t forget the nice bowl of ice 
cream and hot fudge! 

Like I always say, “to everything 
churn...churn...churn.” 


sions will prove rewarding: remain 
open to fresh ideas. Later this week, 
ask older colleagues for access to 
closed files or private documents. 
Facts, figures and outdated rules will 
provide valuable insight. 


PISCES (Feb. 20- 
March 20) Employment 
contracts and temporary 
assignments will this 
week require careful diplomacy. 
Workplace ethics, relations with 
younger colleagues and public infor- 
mation may be a key concern. 
Remain loyal to established proce- 
dures and avoid creative speculation. 
New suggestions or ongoing mis- 
takes will not be tolerated. After mid- 
week, a close friend may reveal com- 
plex family or home decisions. Stay 
detached, if possible: social or 
romantic advice will not be easily 
accepted. 


Pisces 


If your birthday is this week: 
Trusted colleagues and long-term 
acquaintances may now briefly chal- 
lenge your employment decisions. A 
fairly intense wave of slow business 
progress or workplace delays now 
needs to fade. Don't allow others to 
influence your levels of confidence, 
awareness or ambition. Over the next 
nine weeks, key officials will 
respond positively to subtle displays 
of leadership. After Nov. 18, roman- 
tic and social relationships will 
demand clear statements of intention. 
Loved ones or close friends may 
wish to set firm deadlines or discuss 
fundamental changes to intimate 
promises. By late November, all will 
be resolved. Remain focused, how- 
ever, and expect new requests and 
fast romantic discussions over the 
next 12 weeks. 
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Knights don't stop at state title 


Baseball team 
advances to World 
Championships 


By JAY COOREY 
Sports Editor 


Knights baseball keeps on 
rolling along. The Knights cap- 
tured their second consecutive title 
en route to their first ever trip to the 
NJCAA Division III Baseball 
Championships after winning the 
NJCAA Region Xx! 
Championship. 

The Knights, who finished off 
the regular season at 19-8, beat 
Massasoit 5-3 on the road in the 
semifinals, capped off by a close 6- 
5 win over the #1 seeded Holyoke 
to claim the State Championship. 

They “S:mades}1t ©*tom the 


Championship round by again beat- 
ing number seeded Holyoke 4-2 in 
the losers bracket. The team lost its 


first two games 5-2 to Joliet Junior 
College and Suffolk County 
Community College to be eliminat- 
ed. 

Winning its third state title in 
four years should still be enough 
reason to dust the loss off and 


Courtesy photo 


Pedro De La Rosa’s smile says it all. 


First year jitters? 
Not here. 


New track team led 
by James Mwangi 
shines at Nationals 


By JAY COOREY 
Sports Editor 


ieee tiggene 
newest sport 
at NECC 


showed no 
signs of being 
nervous or 
even looking 
like a new- 
comer to the 
world of track 
and field. 
Not only did the new team compete 
with some of the best in the country 
at the National Track and Field 
Meet, they came away with one 
athlete being the first in school his- 
tory to win a_ National 
Championship. 

Hometown favorite James 
Mwangi became NECC's first ever 
National Champion when he placed 
first in the 400 meters at the 
National Track and Field Meet in 


Buffalo, N.Y. He also placed in the 
top 10 in the triple jump, 200-meter 
dash, the long jump, and helping 
NECC into the top 10 in the 400- 
meter relay. 

He wasn't the only athlete to 
shine on the big stage in Buffalo, as 
the Knights had five other athletes 


finish in the top 10 in their respec- - 


tive events. Crystal Burgess was 
very impressive, taking top 10 hon- 
ors in the 200-meter dash, long 
jump, 100-meter, triple jump, and 
discus. 

With an impressive showing, 
they hope to repeat that success this 
season. And while the track depart- 
ment has so far kept a good number 
of athletes, the other department 
headed up by track coach Dawn 
Caputo, cross country, is slipping 
in its attendance. 

“Historically, we've never had 
more than nine run,” said Caputo. 
“One student is lacking a course 
and two incoming freshmen we 
anticipated to run never enrolled.” 

. If interested in helping out and 
joining one of the athletic teams, e- 
mail Dawn Caputo at dawnca- 
puts@cs.com 


Courtesy Photo 


regroup to contend for 
the whole thing next 
season. If they are to 
repeat again as State 
Champs and cruise to 
the NJCAA 
Championships again, 
they will have to do it 
without their star 
pitcher...and hitter 
Chris Anderson, who 
is on a track to the big 


leagues. 

Following the 
season, Chris was 
drafted in the 18th 
round by the 
Minnesota Twins. 


With his departure, 
the Knights are far 
from being  over- 
thrown as_ State 
Champs, still deploy- 
ing a talented team 
with plenty of depth. 


Courtesy photo 
Mike Nicholson makes a good play against Suffolk County 
Community College. 


Weekly Sports Trivia 


1.) Who was the only pitcher with at least 300 wins to 
face a batter with at least 700 home runs? 


2.) What unusual feat is shared by former major 
league baseball players Bert Campaneris and Cesar 
Tovar? 8 : | 


3.) We know about the infamous Mike Tyson, the 
boxer and convicted rapist. Now, what about the not-so- 
infamous Mike Tyson, the baseball player? For what team 
or teams did he play? 


4.) Remember Jim Mora Sr., the former NFL head 
coach known for his histrionics during news conferences? 
How many playoff games did he win? 


5.) Which quarterback led the NEL in passing yardage 
in 2005? 
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*2001 Outstanding Program Award | 
*2001 Exemplary Program Award 
"2002 epee Program Award 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMU NITY COLLEGE 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Nominations now 
ing accepted! 


Program begins in October 


Participate i in a series of lectures and seminars! 
Gain valuable leadership skills that can help you in school and at work! 
Become eligible to serve as a Presidential Student Ambassador! 


Sponsored by College Life & Healthy Living and 
Career Planning. 


For more information or to get involved, please contact 
Student Activities & Orientation Department at 978/556-3731. 
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SPOR 


WEDNESDAY, SEP’ TEMBER : 
) ll tee a a 
omplimentary refreshments provided 
. . Tour the facility 

ance to. meet with students and staf 


Thes event ame) eal a ig De ts ee 
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